THERE  SHE  GOES!  2,000  feet  over 
Hart  ford I  Conn.,  a  24-year-old  vet- 
«an  of  the  "silk"  is  making  the  nrst 

urnp  test  of  a  new  nylon  parachute. 

Watch  as  she  pulls  the  np-cord- 


Watch  ADELINE  GRAY 
try  Uncle  Sams  new 
nylon  'chute  in  its  first 


That's  the 
proving  ground 
of  a  parachute  — just 
as  the  "T-Zone"  is  the 
proving  ground  of  your 
cigarette  (see  below) 


•  You  can  test  them  in  wind  tunnels— you  can  toss 
them  out  with  weighted  dummies— but  the  final 
test  of  a  parachute  is  the  "live  test"— an  actual 
jump. 

And  it's  like  that  with  a  cigarette,  too.  The 
final  test  is  when  you  smoke  it. 

Adeline  Gray  (below)  says:  "Camels  are  never 
harsh  on  my  throat."  Many  a  man  at  the  front 
could  tell  you  the  same— Camels  are  the  favorite 
there,  too.  But  try  Camels  on  your  "T-Zone." 


/ 


Applause  of  special  observers  from 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 


A  PERFECT  LANDING— and  now  for  a 

Came    That's  the  pack  that  says 

t  •  „  nleasure  at  its  best.  And 
smoking  pleasure  a 

when  Add.neG»y«J..taikingft 
Su^smokercanunderstand. 

FtRST/N  THE  SERVtCE 

With  men  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Marines 

is  CAMEL  (Based  on  actual  sales  rec 
^dstpostExchangesandCanteens.) 


me/ 


AND 


"*  I — ' — i^o 


THe'T-ZONe" 
where  cigarettes 
are  judged 


The  "T-ZONE"  Taste  and 
Throat  —  is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and 
throat  can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best 
to  you . . .  and  how  it  aff  acts  your  throat.  For 
your  taste  and  throat  are  absolutely  individ- 
ual to  you.  Based  on  the  experience  of  mil- 
lions of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels  will  suit 
your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "  T."  Prove  it  for  yourself ! 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.NorthCarolina 


"We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you" 


What  We're  Up  Against 


By  ROBERT  LEE  BULLARD 


PEARL  HARBOR  and  Bataan  not- 
withstanding, Africa,  Solomons 
and  Stalingrad  so  far  away,  we 
still  lack  adequate  conception  of 
what  we  are  up  against  in  this  war. 

To  our  inadequate  conception  various 
ideas  in  different  degrees  have  contri- 
buted. Two  continue  strong. 

The  first  comes  to  us  in  great  volume 
from  the  platform,  in  print,  and  over 


Illustrated  by  JOHN  CASSEL 

the  radio.  It  comes  from  leaders  in  Gov- 
ernment and  out;  from  educators,  ideal- 
ists. It  is  the  idea  that  we  must  begin 
now  to  remake  the  post-war  world.  For 
this  we  are  offered  blueprints,  numerous 
and  beguiling.  Here  some  leaders  in  their 
talk  and  writing  try  to  make  us  skip  over 
the  actual  winning  of  the  war  and  focus 
thought  and  work  upon  some  sort  of 
Utopian  future. 


In  poor  news  it  is  a  comfort  to  look 
toward  some  kind  of  a  glowing  horizon. 
But  we  need  far  more  to  realize  that  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  sane  future  for 
this  world  of  ours,  we're  going  to  have 
to  face  self-denial,  slaughter,  black 
times,  to  save  ourselves  and  our  allies 
now  from  defeat  and  perhaps  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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YOUR  fir!-t  taste  of  Old 
Grand-Dad  makes  you 
remember  the  fragrance  of 
Kentucky's  honeysuckle, 
its  warm  and  sunny  mead- 
ows, the  hospitality  of  its 
people.  And  you'll  realize, 
too,  how  well  and  truly 
the  title,  "Head 
of  the  Bourbon 
Family,"  fits  this 
great  whiskey. 


loo 

PROOF 


\ 


OLD  GRAND  DAD 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON 
WHISKEY-  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 


National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  N.  Y 
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The  Message  Center 

WE  ARE  able  to  give  you  a  date  for 
the  end  of  the  war.  It's  October 
6,  1944. 

How  do  we  know? 

Not  through  consulting  a  swami  or 
an  astrologist,  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball, 
or  pulling  a  card  out  of  a  deck,  but 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  asking 
a  dozen  people  for  this  war's  equivalent 
of  November  n,  191 8,  then  throwing  in 
our  own.  Averaging  the  thirteen  answers 
we  got  that  October  date.  We  asked  the 
question  on  November  25,  1942,  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving. 

Here  they  are,  in  chronological  order, 
with  nothing  guaranteed  by  the  respec- 
tive "experts"  except  that  the  chooser 
understood  we  meant  the  final  clean-up 
of  the  Axis: 

April  25,  1943. 

January  15,  1944. 

March  10,  1944. 

May  24,  1944. 

August  25,  1944. 

September  1,  1944. 

November  11,  1944. 

November  14,  1944. 

December  5,  1944. 

December  15,  1944. 

August  19,  1945. 

November  11,  1945. 

December  22,  1946. 

Maybe  one  of  us  hit  the  right  year. 

THE  banks  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
having  announced  that  among  the 
holidays  they  were  no  longer  going  to 
observe  was  the  one  we  of  World  War 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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TO  THE  BOY  BACK  HOME 

Legionnaire  Shea,  who  wrote  this  moving 
call  to  service  for  God  and  country,  died 
gloriously  in  the  sinking  of  the  Wasp. 
A  sketch  of  his  career  appears  on  page  55 

Illustrated  by  WILLIAM  HEASLIP 


June  29,  1942 
Dear  Jackie: 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  directly  to  my  little  son.  I  am  thrilled  to  know 
you  can  read  it  all  by  yourself.  If  you  miss  some  of  the  words  it  will  be  because  I  do  not 
write  very  plainly.  Mother  will  help  you  in  that  case,  I  am  sure. 

I  was  certainly  glad  to  hear  your  voice  over  the  long  distance  telephone.  It  sounded 
as  though  I  were  right  in  the  living  room  with  you.  You  sounded  as  though  you  missed 
your  daddy  very  much.  I  miss  you,  too,  more  than  anyone  will  ever  know.  It  is  too  bad 
this  war  could  not  have  been  delayed  a  few  more  years  so  that  I  could  grow  up  again 
with  you  and  do  all  the  things  I  planned  to  do  when  you  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  come  home  early  in  the  afternoon  and  play  ball 
with  you  and  go  mountain  climbing  and  see  the  trees,  brooks,  and  learn  all  about  wood- 
craft, hunting,  fishing,  swimming  and  other  things  like  that.  I  suppose  we  must  be  brave 
and  put  these  things  off  now  for  awhile. 

When  you  are  a  little  bigger  you  will  know  why  your  daddy  is  not  home  so  much 
any  more.  You  know  we  have  a  big  country  and  we  have  ideals  as  to  how  people  should 
live  and  enjoy  the  riches  of  it  and  how  each  is  born  with  equal  rights  to  life,  freedom  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  countries  in  the  world  where 
they  do  not  have  these  ideals,  where  a  boy  cannot  grow  up  to  be  what  he  wants  to  be  with 
no  limit  on  his  opportunities  to  be  a  great  man  such  as  a  great  priest,  statesman,  doctor, 
soldier,  business  man,  etc. 

Because  there  are  people  in  countries  who  want  to  change  our  nation,  its  ideals,  its 
form  of  government  and  way  of  life  we  must  leave  our  homes  and  families  to  fight. 
Fighting  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  ideals,  homes  and  honor  is  an  honor  and  a  duty 
which  your  daddy  has  to  do  before  he  can  come  home  and  settle  down  with  you  and 
mother.  When  it  is  done  he  is  coming  home  to  be  with  you  always  and  forever.  So  wait 
just  a  little  while  longer.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  longer  than  the  two  weeks  you  told  me 
on  the  phone. 

In  the  meantime  take  good  care  of  mother,  be  a  good  boy  and  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
young  man.  Study  hard  when  you  go  to  school.  Be  a  leader  in  everything  good  in  life.  Be  a 
good  Catholic  and  you  can't  help  being  a  good  American.  Play  fair  always.  Strive  to  win 
but  if  you  must  lose,  lose  like  a  gentleman  and  a  good  sportsman. 

Don't  ever  be  a  quitter,  either  in  sports  or  in  your  business  or  profession  when  you 
grow  up.  Get  all  the  education  you  can.  Stay  close  to  mother  and  follow  her  advice. 
Obey  her  in  everything  no  matter  how  you  may  at  times  disagree.  She  knows  what  is  best 
and  will  never  let  you  down  or  lead  you  away  from  the  right  and  honourable  things  of  life. 

If  I  don't  get  back  you  will  have  to  be  mother's  protector  because  you  will  be  the 
only  one  she  has.  You  must  grow  up  to  take  my  place  as  well  as  your  own  in  her  life 
and  heart. 

Love  your  grandmother  and  granddad  as  long  as  they  live  They,  too,  will  never  let 
you  down.  Love  your  aunts  and  see  them  as  often  as  you  can.  Last  of  all  don't  ever  forget 
your  daddy.  Pray  for  him  to  come  back  and  if  it  is  God's  will  that  he  does  not,  be  the 
kind  of  boy  and  man  your  daddy  wants  you  to  be. 

Kiss  mother  for  me  every  night.  Goodbye  for  now. 
With  all  my  love  and  devotion  for  mother  and  you.    #  , 

YOUR  DADDY 
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Never  Beyond  This 


Shore 


y^iERE  at  the  sea's  edge  is 
as  near  to  Jim  as  I  can  go. 
)  Other  women  have  gone 
farther  than  this.  There 
were  women  on  Corregidor;  women 
have  gone  to  Ireland  and  Australia 
and  Iceland;  women  have  been  lost 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  I  know  I  would  be  foolish  to 
dream  of  serving  as  they  have.  For  a 
woman  to  go  farther  than  this  shore 
demands  a  special  skill,  complete  in- 
dependence—and I  have  neither. 

No,  my  task  is  here,  here  in  the 
little  storm-tight  house  that  sits  back 
from  the  cove,  here  with  my  son. 

And  if  I  become  discontent  with 
the  seeming  smallness  of  my  task, 
Jim's  words  come  back  to  steady  me. 
"I'm  leaving  you  a  very  important 
job,  Mary.  Until  this  war  is  won, 
there  won't  be  any  more  evenings 
when  we  can  sit  by  the  fireside  and 
plan  our  tomorrows  together.  It  will 
be  up  to  you  to  make  the  plans  for 
the  three  of  us. 


"Mary,"  he  said,  "keep  our  dreams 
alive-"       ★       ★  ★ 

MAKE  no  little  plans,  you  who 
build  the  dream  castles  here  at  home. 
When  you  try  to  imagine  the  future, 
after  he  returns,  be  sure  your  imagin- 
ings are  full  of  bright  and  cheerful 
hues,  for  that  world  of  tomorrow 
will  be  resplendent  in  things  you 
don't  know— never  even  imagined. 
Allow  for  wonderful  new  develop- 
ments in  such  fields  as  television, 
fluorescent  lighting,  plastics.  And 
leave  a  flexible  horizon  for  the  mar- 
vels that  are  sure  to  come  from  the 
new  science  of  electronics.  When 
you're  dreaming  of  your  better  to- 
morrow, count  on  us.  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
★       ★  ★ 

THE  VOLUME  of  General  Electric  war 
production  is  so  high  and  the  degree  of  se- 
crecy required  is  so  great  that  tve  can  tell 
you  little  about  it  now.  When  it  can  be  told 
completely  we  believe  that  the  story  of  in- 
dustry's developments  during  the  war  years 
•will  make  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  industrial  progress. 


GENERAL 


SS2-S48H 

ELECTRIC 
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'I  hope  you  won'*  feel  it  amiss 
of  me  to  salute  my 
Flag  sitting  down" 


"That's  My  Flag 


By  JAMES  O'SHAUGHNESSY 


"My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold"  Old  Glory  in  the 
sky.  There  is  indeed  an  added  lift  to  the  spirit  when 
you  come  upon  the  Flag  suddenly  amid  foreign  scenes 


A  S  THE  head  waiter  led  us  in  single 

ZA  file  through  the  crowded  dining 
/  \  room  of  the  big  Hungarian  Res- 
taurant the  orchestra  was  play- 
ing the  Blue  Danube  Waltz. 

He  had  spoken  to  us  in  English  before 
starting  the  parade  of  my  wife,  followed 
by  two  of  my  daughters,  with  me  on  the 
left  of  the  line. 

His  speaking  English  was  all  right 
with  me,  but  I  think  my  daughters  would 
have  liked  to  try  their  high  school  French 
on  him — on  the  theory  that  all  waiters  in 
tourist-patronized  eating  places  in  Vienna 
spoke  French. 

The  majestic  doorman  in  the  uniform 
of  a  generalissimo  had  spoken  to  us  in 
the  language  of  our  own  home  town.  He, 
however,  had  heard  us  talking  before  he 
picked  out  the  language  to  use  on  us. 
He  escorted  us  within  to  the  head  waiter, 
to  whom  he  said  something  about  special 
attention  to  English  patrons. 

My  wife,  a  very  good  judge  of  where 
she  prefers  to  sit  in  a  public  dining  room, 
said  the  table  to  which  he  conveyed  us 


was  very  favorably  located.  We  could 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  Gypsy  orchestra 
players  in  their  dazzling  uniforms. 

When  the  waltz  song  was  ended  we  ap- 
plauded its  graceful  rendition.  My  wife 
remarked  that  it  was  an  eternally  beau- 
tiful air  even  if  the  Danube  wasn't  any 
bluer  than  the  Mississippi  River.  She  was 
born  in  St.  Louis. 

My  daughters  were  still  clapping  their 
hands  when  the  agile  orchestra  began 
playing  again.  I  thought  it  was  My  Coun- 
try, 'Tis  of  Thee  that  was  enriching  our 
evening's  entertainment. 

Just  then  the  head  waiter  came  to  our 
table,  smiling  and  bowing,  and  with 
something  in  his  hand. 

''With  Hungarian  compliments  to  the 
gracious  ladies,"  he  said,  while  placing  on 
our  table  what  I  then  saw  was  a  small 
flag  draped  on  a  based  staff.  With  an- 
other bow,  he  added:  "And  to  your  be- 
loved country." 

The  playing  of  America  and  putting 
a  flag  on  our  table  made  me  feel  chesty 
enough  to  look  around  to  see  if  other 


guests  were  taking  notice  that  little  old 
U.  S.  A.  was  among  those  present. 

On  catching  a  portion  of  what  I  was 
saying  about  the  inspiring  notes  of 
America  my  wife  remarked  that  it  was 
the  same  air  as  America,  which  at  that 
moment  didn't  make  much  sense  to  me. 

On  the  very  heels  of  her  remark  about 
"the  same  air  as  America"  a  serious- 
looking  man  at  a  nearby  table  began  in 
a  strong  baritone  voice  to  sing  the  words 
of  God  Save  the  King  to  the  music  of 
the  orchestra. 

One  of  my  daughters  spread  the  folds 
of  the  little  flag  and  exclaimed: 

"Why,  father,  this  isn't  our  Flag!" 

It  was  not.  N 

The  embarrassment  I  felt  at  the  in- 
stant seemed  to  be  reflected  plainly  in 
the  faces  of  my  wife  and  daughters. 

We  were  more  sensitive  than  normally 
on  the  subject  of  our  flag  because  of  an 
experience  that  afternoon  which  had  put 
our  flag  consciousness  in  a  high  key. 

We  had  been  informed  that  a  distant 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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She  was  a  honey,  all  right,  but  Casey  was  interested 
only  because  she  might  lead  him  to  the  nest  of  saboteurs 


Nazi 
ness 


By  KARL  DETZER 


DETECTIVE  SERGEANT  JIM 
CASEY,  Michigan  State  Po- 
lice, looked  blandly  across  the 
table  at  the  girl  with  yellow- 
hair.  Sergeant  Casey  was  wearing  his 
new  suit  without  cuffs  on  the  pants.  The 
coat,  of  light  brown  material,  stretched 
perilously  tight  between  his  wide  shoul- 
ders and  gaped  slightly  at  the  mid- 
section. 

The  girl  was  pretty,  no  denying  that. 
She  was  a  little  over  middle  height  and 
her  skin  was  fair,  with  a  soft,  creamy 
texture,  and  her  eyes  were  blue.  She  had 
a  nice  habit  of  opening  them  wide  and 
batting  them  and  arching  her  eyebrows. 
But  it  was  her  mouth  Casey  watched. 
It  was  all  right,  smiling.  Only  when 
she  stopped  now  and  again  for  a  swift 


glance  at  the  door,  it  stretched  into 
a  firm  line.  Not  hard  exactly,  or 
mean.  But  certainly  one  that  could 
keep  secrets. 

She  was  smart,  no  denying  that, 
either.  The  kind  you'd  like  to  take 
out  on  your  night  off,  if  you  trusted 
her.  Only  Casey  didn"t.  That's  why 
he  sat  there  right  now  in  plain 
clothes,  pretending  to  fall  for  her 
line.  And  it  sure  was  a  line,  or  why 
would  she  be  in  a  joint  like  this  in  the 
first  place? 

"It  must  be  fascinating,  working  at 
the  tank  plant,"  she  was  saying.  "You 
get  to  know  so  much  we  poor  outsiders 
can  only  guess  at.  Important  things, 
military  secrets.  Of  course  .  .  ."  she 
groped  .  .  .  "Mr.  .  .  ." 


He  turned  slowly,  pretending  to  look  at  the  clock  behind  the  bar 


"Mulligan,"  Casey  supplied.  He  might 
as  well  make  it  a  good  story  while  he 
was  at  it.  "They  call  me  Butch." 

She  smiled.  "Can't  think  why  they'd 
call  you  Butch!  Thanks,  yes.  One  more 
brandy." 

Casey  smiled,  too,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. She  was  smart,  all  right.  He'd  al- 
ready watched  her  empty  the  two  other 
brandies  into  her  handbag.  Lucky  he 
had  an  expense  account  on  this  assign- 
ment. He  signaled  the  waiter.  The  place 
was  busy;  would  be,  located  here  just 
off  U.  S.  Highway  10,  between  Royal 
Oak  and  Pontiac,  north  of  Detroit.  Casey 
had  visited  it  three  evenings  lately, 
drinking  cautious  beers  while  he  sat  in 
the  corner  and  pretended  to  read  the 
News  in  all  the  hubbub.  The  neighbor- 
hood overflowed  with  men.  Not  far 
away  a  big  factory  that  once  rolled  cars 
off  the  line  was  producing  tanks.  An- 
other- that  in  better  times  had  fabri- 
cated parts  for  autos  was  making  them 
for  planes  now.  Still  another,  close  by, 
turned  out  plane  engines. 

All  three  of  them  were  headaches. 
First  trouble  had  been  working-plans, 
stolen  from  the  tank  arsenal.  The  state 
police  anti-sabotage  squad  had  cleared 
that  one,  in  record  time.  Then  emery 
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dust  had  got  into  the  bearings  of  a  plane 
motor  over  at  the  engine  plant.  A  sharp- 
eyed  inspector  had  found  that  evidence 
while  the  motor  was  on  the  testing 
block.  Very  smart  of  him.  Only  he 
didn't  find  who  put  the  dust  there. 

Neither  had  Casey,  so  far.  And  now 
the  biggest  headache  of  them  all.  One 


The  table  crashed  over, 
the  old  screen  in 
the  window  ripped, 
and  the  man 
was  gone 


in  Washington.  Only  if  any  were  sneak- 
ing around,  big  fish  or  little,  where 
would  a  man  find  'em? 

Where  the  war  industries  were  thick- 
est, most  likely.  Even  saboteurs  could  be 
expected  to  eat  and  drink,  and  if  they 
were  as  smart  as  they  seemed,  they 
might  go  places  where  workers  off-shift 


of  the  three  Berlin-trained  saboteurs 
who  escaped  when  their  fellows  flopped 
ashore  into  a  Federal  net  was  out  here 
in  the  Detroit  area  now,  the  FBI 
claimed.  Only  they  weren't  sure  which 
one  of  the  three.  "Just  catch  him,"  the 
orders  said,  "before  he  does  any  dam- 
age." 

"Couple  of  million  people,"  Casey 
growled,  "and  we  reach  in  and  grab 

one?" 

Of  course  the  Federals  themselves 
were  here  searching;  were  working  on 
the  emery  job,  too.  But  that  didn't  let 
the  State  boys  out;  made  'em  need  to 
work  harder  if  anything,  as  a  matter 
of  pride.  And  certainly  no  dirty  Nazi, 
if  he  had  a  grain  of  sense,  was  going 
to  stick  his  neck  far  out  for  a  while, 
after  the  quick  finish  to  his  pals  down 


hung  out.  Certainly  they'd  attract  less 
attention  mingling  with  honest  men 
than  they  would  alone. 

Casey  tasted  his  beer.  His  reasoning 
had  sounded  all  right  at  the  start.  But 
he'd  wasted  ten  days  and  evenings  in 
joints  like  this  one.  And  heard  not  one 
thing  worth  listening  to,  seen  not  a 
single  man  matching  a  description. 

He  had  run  into  this  blonde  dame 
nearly  a  week  ago,  talking  to  a  couple 
of  guys  with  dirty  faces  from  the  tank 
arsenal.  He'd  noticed  her  first  because 
she  was  easy  to  look  at  and  after  he 
looked  at  her  he'd  decided  that  she 
didn't  belong  in  such  a  dump.  Then, 
while  he  was  looking  a  third  time,  he'd 
first  caught  her  emptying  her  glass  with- 
out drinking. 

Naturally  he'd  followed  her  that  night. 
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But  he  didn't  learn  enough  to  suit  him ; 
only  that  she  lived  in  a  boarding  house 
at  Royal  Oak,  claimed  her  name  was 
Carstairs,  never  got  up  till  noon.  And 
that  each  afternoon  she,  too,  traveled 
from  one  shabby  bar  to  another  and 
mingled  with  war  workers.  The  Federals 
hadn't  said  anything  about  a  dame.  But 
that  didn't  mean  there  wouldn't  be  one. 
Casey  had  been  a  cop  long  enough  to 
know  that  much  about  human  nature. 

He'd  picked  her  up  tonight  as  she 
left  her  house  and  trailed  in  here  right 
at  her  heels  and  paused  at  her  booth. 
When  she  nodded  he  sat  down. 

"Hi,  miss,"  he  had  begun  affably.  He 
even  worked  his  plain,  sunburned  face 
into  a  grin. 

"Hi."  she'd  answered  and  he  ordered 
drinks.  She  chose  brandy  but  he  stuck  to 
beer. 

She  told  him  without  his  even  asking 
that  she  worked  in  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Detroit. 

"If  that's  true,  it's  a  fine  lawyer,  not 
opening  the  office  till  noon,"  Casey 
thought,  "so  it's  a  lying  match  we'll 
have." 

So  he  started  to  put  out  a  line  of  his 
own  and  told  her  that  he  worked  in  the 
tank  arsenal.  That  was  an  hour  ago  and 
all  he'd  learned  since  was  that  she  was 
every  bit  as  good  a  liar  as  himself.  He 
watched  the  third  glass  of  brandy  slide 
into  the  handbag  when  she  thought  he 
wasn't  looking.  More  good  money 
wasted. 

Any  dame  that  tried  as  hard  as  she 
did  to  get  a  guy  to  talk  must  have 
something  under  her  hat  besides  yellow 
hair.  If  she  was  mixed  up  in  Nazi  busi- 
ness, she'd  naturally  want  all  the  dope 
she  could  get  on  any  war  plant,  and  if 
she  weren't,  even  the  worst  case  of  fe- 
male curiosity  wouldn't  make  her  ask 
all  these  questions. 

She  was  asking  what  assembly  he 
worked  on  when  he  heard  the  swinging 
door  open  and  saw  her  smile  fade.  But 
she  looked  back  at  once  as  if  she'd  seen 
nothing.  Instead  she  demanded:  "What's 
troubling  you?" 

"Nothing,"  Casey  said,  wanting  to 
kick  himself.  So  he'd  let  her  read  his 
own  face,  had  he,  like  a  rookie?  "I 
got  a  bit  of  a  toothache." 

"Too  bad."  She  turned  the  smile  on 
again,  and  again  in  spite  of  himself  he 
liked  it.  It  was  sort  of  fresh  and  friend- 
ly. He  reminded  himself  sharply:  he  was 
too  smart  to  fall  for  any  dame,  par- 
ticularly a  double-jointed  liar  like  this 
one.  He  turned  slowly,  pretending  to 
look  at  the  clock  behind  the  bar.  It 
pointed  to  nine-thirty.  Then  he  let  his 
eyes,  too,  sweep  to  the  front  entrance. 

It  was  a  big  man  standing  there,  as 
big  as  Casey  himself,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  his  suit,  too,  was  tight  for  him. 
Coolly,  one  table  at  a  time,  he  was 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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SOUND:  A  BUGLE  {AWAY) 
SOUNDS  REVEILLE. 

Narrator:  It  was  a  dream  .  .  . 
Or  was  it?   It  would  seem 
Real,  if  anything  is  real. 
That  is  part  of  yesterday  .  .  . 
Rather  say 

It  was  both  yesterday  and  today. 

This  dream,  if  dream  it  was 

Tore  me  from  my  bed,  with  a  stir 

Of  memory;  with  a  sleepy  groan 

I  answered  the  old  bugle  call 

As  insistent  as  that  blown 

In  the  cold  dawn 

Of  twenty-odd  years  ago  .  .  . 

And  in  the  easy  way  of  a  dream 

There  were  no  years  between 

Yesterday  and  today  .  .  . 

As  I  slipped  into  my  olive  drab 

I  knew,  with  a  sharp  stab 

Of  excitement,  and  a  quickened  heartbeat 

That  out  there,  in  the  cold 

Of  early  dawn,  my  buddies  were  waiting, 

My  buddies  of  the  A.  E.  F.  .  .  . 

Hi,  Fellows!  Hi,  Buddies!  Hi,  Dough- 
boys! 

(Conversational)  Oh,  hello,  Sarge. 

Old  Line  Sergeant:  (Sarcastically) 
Well!  Well!  Well!  If  it  ain't  little  Goldi- 
locks. I  see  you  haven't  changed  a  bit; 
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always  the  last  one  up.  (Voice  changes 
to  raucous  and  tough  tones.)  What's  the 
matter  with  you?  With  all  of  you  bunk- 
fatigue  softies?  Don't  you  know  there's 
a  war?  And  I  mean  a  war.  . .  .  Why,  com- 
pared to  this  our  little  party  back  in  1918 
was  just  a  fight  in  the  backyard.  Come 
on,  men,  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

First  Voice:  Lissen,  you  big  bully, 
I've  turned  over  two  sons  awready.  One 
in  the  air  corps,  one  in  the  Navy.  Gosh 
Amighty,  I  don't  even  know  .  .  . 

Second  Voice:  (Shouting)  I'm  up  to 
my  neck  in  war  work  .  .  . 

Third  Voice:  I'm  an  air  warden,  and 
buying  stamps  .  .  . 

Narrator:  We're  all  buying  stamps, 
Sarge. 

Sergeant:  (Sarcastically)  Oh,  you 
are.  Buyin'  war  bonds  ...  air  wardens 
.  .  .  getting  someone  else  to  fight  for 
you.  Listen,  you  bums  ...  I  ain't  got  a 
lot  of  time  .  .  .  nobody  has  .  .  .  but 
you've  got  to  wake  up  .  .  .  yes,  to  fight 
.  .  .  don't  give  me  that  hogwash  about 
the  service  not  wantin'  you  .  .  .  they'll 
take  you — the  ones  still  able  to  fight. 

Narrator:  A  lot  of  us  can't  make 
the  grade,  Sarge.  Too  old  .  .  .  too  fat 
.  .  .  arthritis. 

Sergeant:  Well,  that's  just  too  bad; 
what  do  you  think  the  fellows  our  age 
were  doin'  in  Greece,  in  Poland,  in 


Czechoslovakia,  in  Russia,  when  the 
Huns  began  pouring  in?  Just  buyin'  war 

stamps? 

Narrator:  He's  right,  men.  It's  time 
we  got  in.  We  can  do  it  again.  Well, 
Sarge,  now  that  you've  got  the  old  gang 
together,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Sergeant:  How  do  I  know. 
(Singsong) 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains 
From  Indy's  coral  strand 
We'll  sail  around  the  seven  seas 
And  fight  in  every  land. 

Narrator:  That's  a  big  order,  Sarge. 

Sergeant:  Tokio,  Rome,  Berlin  .  .  . 
just  pickin's,  boys,  just  pickin's  for  the 
old  guard.  But  shut  my  mouth;  what 
do  I  care?  What  does  any  fightin'  man 
care  where  he  goes.  All  I  know  is,  you 
buckaroos  have  got  another  war  on  your 
hands  ...  a  brand-new,  big,  different 
kind  of  a  war,  so  (Snaps  orders)  A.  E.  F. 
vets  .  .  .  fall  in  .  .  .  Right  Dress  .  .  . 
Squads  right  .  .  .  MARCH. 

SOUND:  MARCHING  FEET  FADE 
OFF  TO  BACKGROUND, 

Narrator:  SOFTLY  CLOSE  TO 
MIKE  OVER  MARCHING  FEET. 

Narrator:  Hey,  buddy? 

First  Voice:  Yeh? 

Narrator:  I've  just  been  thinking. 
The  sarge  is  absolutely  right.  This  is 
our  war,  and  I  guess  the  men  our  age 
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are  pretty  well  responsible.  We  thought 
we  had  Jerry  licked,  and  then  turned 
our  backs  on  him  and  let  him  sing  his 
hymn  of  hate  and  build  his  planes  and 
make  his  ammunition  and  guns  .  .  . 
There's  Tex,  from  Dallas,  down  the  line 
there  .  .  .  Shorty,  that  was  picked  up 
for  dead  on  Hill  210  ..  .  what  have  they 
been  doin'  for  the  last  twenty  years  .  .  . 
and  you  .  .  .  and  me  .  .  . 

First  Voice:  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was 
doin',  buddy.  I  was  an  isolationist  .  .  . 
can  you  believe  it?  ...  an  isolationist 
.  .  .  up  to  December  7,  1941. 

Narrator:  And  I  was  busy  making 
money  .  .  .  stuffing  my  fat  carcass  with 
greenbacks,  lost  in  my  own  selfish  in- 
terests .  .  . 

First  Voice:  Pipe  down,  willya  .  .  . 
it's  no  time  to  chew  the  fat  now  .  .  . 
We're  on  our  way  .  .  .  here  comes  the 
A.E.F.  .  .  .  we're  on  the  march  again. 
.  .  .  Listen. 

CHORUS:  MEN  BURST  INTO 
SINGING. 

MARCHING  ALONG,  TOGETHER 

WHEN    WE    MEET    OUR  COM- 
RADES, THEN 

"WE  DID  IT  BEFORE,  AND 
WE  CAN  DO  IT  AGAIN." 

OVER  THERE,  OVER  THERE, 
SEND   THE    WORD,   SEND  THE 

WORD 
OVER  THERE 

THAT  THE  YANKS  ARE  COMING 
THE  GUNS  ARE  COMING 
THE  PLANES  ARE  COMING 
OVER  THERE  .  .  . 
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Narrator:  Comrades  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
Over  there 

Here  come  the  doughboys  .  .  . 
Where  are  you?  (Pause)  Where? 
Call  the  roll,  comrades. 

SOUND:  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
CALL  OUT  ENGLAND  ...  RUSSIA 
. . .  ITALY  . . .  BELGIUM  . . .  FRANCE 

Narrator:  Our  old  allies. 
Can  it  be  your  ranks  are  broken? 
Call  the  roll,  comrades. 
Sound  the  call,  Bugler. 

SOUND:  BUGLE  (Away)  FADE  TO 
BACKGROUND  FOR  BAND  PLAY- 
ING GOD  SAVE  THE  KING  AND 
SNATCHES  OF  IT'S  A  LONG  WAY 
TO  TIPPERARY.  THEN  VOICE 
(Away)  CALLS  ENGLAND. 

Sergeant:  Here  they  come,  the  Tom- 
mies .  .  .  Hi,  Tommy  .  .  .  Tommy  At- 
kins! 

Tommy:  Blimey,  and  strike  me  pink, 
if  hit  hain't  the  bloody  Yanks  from  Yap- 
hank. 

Sergeant:  Hiya,  Limey.  Brother,  you 
look  downright  skinny.  On  a  diet? 

Tommy:  You  might  call  it  that.  And 
stayin'  up  nights.  But  I'm  better  fed 
than  Jerry,  I  guess,  at  that.  (Proudly) 
Meet  my  son,  Yank.  Him  that  wasn't 
borned  w'en  you  chaps  was  over  with  us 
afore. 

Sergeant  :  You  see,  fellows.  What  did 
I  tell  you?  Dad  and  son  in  the  same  out- 
fit. That's  England  for  you. 

Son:  (Also  cockney)  There  hain't  no 
'undred  an'  thirty  million  of  us,  so  we 
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has  t'  sorta  double  up  . . . 

Tommy:  My  boy's  twenty-two  years 
old  ...  an'  decorated  by  the  King  'im- 
self,  after  Dunkirk,  Yank.  Made  five 
trips  hover  the  bleedin'  Channel,  'e  did, 
and  brung  hoff  near  three  'undred  of  our 
chaps;  then  'e  swum  two  kilos  wif  a 
buddy  w'en  they  wuz  blowed  houta'  th' 
bloody  water.  Chip  hoff  th'  ol'  block, 
eh,  Yank? 

Son  :  Ah  now,  Guvnor,  th'  Yanks 
hain't  hinterested  in  hall  that  "eye- 
wash" . .  . 

SOUND:  BOMB— DEEP  INTONA- 
TION OFF  MIKE. 

Sergeant:  WOT's  the  matter,  Limey? 

Tommy:  Cripes,  we  can  still  duck, 
ducky.  Wasn't  that  a  bloomin'  bomb? 

Narrator:  That  wasn't  a  bomb 
It  was  a  psalm 
Of  praise  from  all  of  us 
In  praise  of  England  . . . 
And  all  the  British  Isles 
Laughter  and  smiles 
In  the  face  of  death 
Mean  courage  .  .  .  dogged,  invincible 
courage. 

CHORUS  OF  MEN'S  VOICES: 
"THERE'LL  ALWAYS  BE  AN  ENG- 
LAND." 

Tommy:  Thanks,  Yanks;  thumbs  up. 
Narrator:  Thumbs  up,  Tommy  At- 
kins. 

CHORUS:  "MARCHING  ALONG 
TOGETHER."  FADE  INTO  SOUND 
OF    BUGLE    CALL    AND  BAND 

(Continued  on  page  jo) 
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The  chief  architects  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter 


At  Arlington  in 
1941,  when  the 
President  spoke 
at  Armistice 
Day  services,  on 
annual  Legion 
event 

A  trolley  car 
seat  during 
rash  hours  just 
ain't 
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'E  LIVE  in  Washington. 
Greater  Washington,  per- 
haps I  should  say.  That 
must  be  the  census  term 
for  describing  the  pieces  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  that  hang  on  the  District  Line, 
and  Silver  Spring  is  our  locale.  But  there 
is  really  only  one  correct  and  popular 
name  for  Greater  Washington  now: 
Boomtown,  D.  C. 

My  husband  is  very  close  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Not  so  close  as  Mr.  Hopkins.  But 
very  close.  There  in  the  White  House 
sits  Mr.  Roosevelt,  making  monumental 
decisions.  And  there,  just  across  Lafa- 
yette Park  from  him,  sits  my  lawyer  hus- 
band, doing  likewise.  In  the  Veterans 
Administration  Building.  With  sixty-five 
hundred  other  people,  also  very  close  to 
the  President.  None  of  whom,  I  might 
add,  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  next. 
But  does  Harry  Hopkins  know  that? 

We  are  not  newcomers  to  Boomtown. 
We're  pioneers.  We  knew  Washington 
when  there  was  no  underpass  at  Thomas 
Circle,  no  talk  of  one  at  Dupont.  Hen- 
derson Castle  was  still  The  Castle,  and 
not  flats.  We  have  lived  eight  miles  from 
the  White  House  for  eight  years.  And  if 
you  don't  think  that  is  a  long  time  to 
stay  in  Washington,  you  just  check  up 
on  how  many  people  have  come  and 
gone  while  we've  been  rocking  on  our 
porch,  watching  the  city 
stretch  out  to  us.  Why, 
even  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats have  new  faces. 
And  as  for  the  Diplo- 
matic Set! 

We  like  Washington, 
even  in  these  hectic 
times.  But  Washington, 

to 


I  think,  is  a  couple  of  other  places,  not 
just  one  Washington.  In  fact,  or  in  my 
fancy,  anyhow,  Washington  is  never 
itself.  It  is  you.  Or  your  reflection. 

Say  you  have  come  here  to  see  the 
sights.  What  you  will  see  will  be  Tourist 
Washington.  If  your  pappy  has  got  him- 
self elected  to  the  House  or  Senate,  you 
will  see  Congressional  Washington.  If 
you  are  a  Cabinet  Member  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roosevelt  clan,  you  will  be 
at  home  in  White  House  Washington. 
If  you  have  flown  up  from  south  of  the 
border  with  a  portfolio,  you  will  land  in 
Diplomatic  Washington.  If  you  belong  to 
the  Military,  you  will  report  to  Service 
Set  Washington.  If  a  pull  or  a  hunch  or 
the  news  that  the  plums  are  ripe  has 
brought  you  here  to  get  a  job,  you  will 
crowd  into  Wartime  Washington.  Who- 
ever you  are,  you  will  see  Wartime 
Washington  now,  of  course;  but  only 
from  your  own  angle,  whatever  it  is. 

The  only  Washington  you  will  never 
see  is  the  Washington  of  your  dreams. 

I  could  be  wrong.  Perhaps  if  you 
come  here  very  young  and  rich  and  beau- 
tiful and  politically  and  socially  prom- 
inent you  will  also  find  Dream  Wash- 
ington. Not  being  all  or  any  of  those 
things,  I  wouldn't  know. 

Our  Washington  is  Civil  Service  Wash- 
ington. Old  Civil  Service,  which  isn't 


They  used  to  call  it  The  City  of  Magnifi- 
cent Distances.  Nowadays  they  liken  it  to 
the  trolley  car  of  days  agone,  whose  motto 
was  'There's  always  room  for  one  more" 


even  the  same  as  New  Civil  Service 
Washington.  Oh,  there  are  Washingtons 
enough  to  go  around  for  everybody !  But 
in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Will,  all  I 
know  about  any  of  'em  except  ours  is 
just  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

And  how  what  I  read  astonishes  me! 
Is  Wartime  Washington  really  like  that? 
Goodness ! 

Eight  miles  from  the  White  House 
there  stands  a  Red  House.  It  has  a 
medium-sized  yard  in  front  of  it  and  a 
big  yard  in  back,  with  a  vegetable  gar- 
den beyond  the  iris  and  the  lemon  lilies. 
This  house  was  built  of  brick  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  painted 
then,  too,  and  the  shrubbery  was  set  out 
that  now  bewhiskers  it  so  that  it  resem- 
bles a  House  of  David  baseball  player. 
In  the  spring  the  forsythia  is  captured 
sunshine,  gleaming  in  our  living  room 
windows.  In  the  summer  one  becomes 
invisible  simply  by  stepping  up  on  the 
porch  and  moving  to  the  right  or  left. 

In  the  winter  our  cars 
are  snowed  in. 

This  house  is  not  a 
pretty  house.  But  it  is  a 
comfortable,  roomy 
dwelling.  There  is  ample 
space  for  our  grand  piano 
in  the  long  living  room. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  park  a 
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Knabe  grand  as  it  is  to  park  a  Lincoln 
limousine.  That  was  one  of  several  rea- 
sons we  had  for  renting  the  Red  House, 
years  ago.  It  has  two  bathrooms  and  an 
oil  furnace  with  maybe  a  gallon  of  oil 
in  it.  It  has  a  fireplace  for  which  we 
have  a  cord  of  wood  that  cost  us  $19.50. 
Studded  with  diamonds,  obviously. 

They  say  there  are  no  apartments  or 
houses  to  be  rented  in  Boomtown  now. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  hunt  one, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  War  Housing 
Center.  When  we  came  to  Washington 
there  were  places  to  be  had.  But  not 
without  a  struggle.  Because  of  certain 
complicated  requirements  that  had  to 
be  met  for  our  family  I  looked  at  ninety- 
eight  houses,  by  recorded  count,  before 
we  leased  the  imperfect  one  in  which  we 
are  living. 

Right  now  it  costs  us  thirty  dollars  a 
month  more  than  we  paid  out  for  rent 
eight  years  ago  in  the  back-country, 
but  not  so  much  as  we  paid  for  a  six 


By  DOROTHY  IHIllER 


room  apartment  with 
single  garage  space, 
in  that  same  territory 
before  the  crash  of 
I929. 

There's  nothing 
new,  I  can  assure  you 
newcomers,  about  the 
difficulties  that  at- 
tend house  hunting  in 
Washington. 

You  will  hesitate  to 
buy  a  house.  In  the 
event  of  transfer  it  is 
simpler  to  walk  out 
of  a  dwelling  in  which 
one  has  no  equity.  But 
had  we  gambled  on 
staying  indefinitely  in 
Washington  we  could 
have  built  up  quite  a 
nice  little  equity  to 
worry  about,  in  eight 
years.  We  could  make  a  pretty  profit  if 
we  had  to  turn  it  over  now.  You'd  better 
buy. 

Dear,  dear,  do  I  sound  like  a  real  estate 
agent?  No,  I  am  only  a  woman  who 
has  lived.  In  many  places.  Never  in  a 
dream  house.  Never  in  Dream  Wash- 
ington. 

Yet  I  know  so  well  what  Dream 
Washington  looks  like  to  you  folks  ex- 
citedy  packing  bandboxes  and  barrels, 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains!  You're 
moving  to  Washington,  the  Marble  City, 
the  City  in  the  Forest,  where  all  the 
buildings  are  palaces  and  even  the  down- 
town streets  are  lined  with  lovely  trees. 
And  paved  with  gold.  To  Washington, 
the  throbbing  heart  of  the  world.  To 
Washington,  where  anything  can  hap- 


The  Was 
drop  to 


hington  Monument  as  a  back 
the  new  Jefferson  Memorial 


pen  and  everything  does.  Oh,  yes!  But 
not  to  you. 

It  will  be  so  thrilling  to  live  in  Wash- 
ington! Everywhere  you  go  you  will  see 
big  names,  walking  around  in  person, 
on  the  streets,  in  the  stores,  at  the  res- 
taurants, and  going  to  the  movies.  You 
will  certainly  wave  often  to  the  Presi- 
dent, riding  up  and  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  an  open  car  and  a  top  hat, 
and  you  will  undoubtedly  bump  into 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the  A&P  or  up  in 
the  Monument,  because  everybody 
knows  she  goes  everywhere.  Even  to 
England,  maybe  to  China. 

As  soon  as  you  get  the  dishes  done  in 
the  morning  you  will  probably  run 
down  to  the  Capitol  to  watch  the  big- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


The  President 
broadcasting  at  a 
pre- Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Day  dinner 

Holland's  Queen 
tells   House  and 
Senate  her  na- 
tion's matto  is  still  . 
"No  Surrender" 
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By  JOE  LUMPKIN 


THE  delegates  at  the  Kansas  City 
Convention  were  restless.  They 
were  restless  because  they  were 
impatient  for  the  Legion  to 
name  the  man  who  would  carry  out  the 
important  wartime  man- 
dates of  the  Convention. 
These  fifteen  hundred 
Legion  delegates  had  just 
completed  formulating  a 
strong,  vigorous,  far- 
reaching  wartime  pro- 
gram .  .  .  and,  down  to 
the  last  man,  the  dele- 
gates were  in  complete 
accord  as  to  who  the  Le- 
gion's leader  should  be 
during  the  critical  war 
year  of  1942-43. 

Before  Fred  Johnson 
of  Alabama  took  the 
floor  to  nominate  the 
new  Commander,  the 
cracking  of  standard 
staffs  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  hall,  and 
even  as  the  nominating 
speech  began,  the  stand- 
ard bearers  were  crowd- 
ing the  steps  to  the  Con- 
vention platform.  Hav- 
ing given  the  Legion  its 
first  wartime  mandates, 
the  delegates  were  now 
anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  naming 
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the  right  Legionnaire  to  carry  them  out. 

And  so  the  delegates  to  the  24th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  The  American 
Legion  elected  Roane  Waring  National 
Commander.  No  candidate  withdrew  to 


Commander  and  Mrs.  Waring  in  their  home  with  the  family — 
left  to  right,  Miss  Grace  Waring,  Coe  Stone  and  Mrs.  Coe 
Stone.  One  of  the  family  was  unable  to  join  this  group 
— Lieutenant  Roane  Waring,  Jr.,  serving  with  MacArthur 


make  the  vote  unanimous,  for  no  other 
candidate  for  National  Commander  was 
nominated  at  this  Convention.  The  elec- 
tion demonstrated  the  Legion's  com- 
plete unity  and  its  determination  to  seize 
the  initiative  and  furnish 
guidance  to  the  nation 
by  initiating  and  carrying 
out  a  sound,  constructive 
and  far-reaching  wartime 
program. 

In  less  than  five  hours 
after  his  election  the  new 
Commander  had  placed 
the  Legion's  program 
squarely  before  the  na- 
tion in  three  separate 
national  broadcasts  de- 
livered over  the  N.B.C., 
the  Blue  and  Mutual 
radio  networks.  He  pre- 
sented the  Legion's  pro- 
gram in  three  phases: 

1.  To  win  the  war. 

2.  To  get  a  dictated 
peace. 

3.  To  have  America  re- 
turn to  a  fundamentally 
democratic  government. 

On  October  1st  the 
National  Commander 
made  his  official  home- 
coming visit  to  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  Special 
club  and  Pullman  cars 
carried  his  party  from 
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Nashville  to  Memphis.  At  n  A.M.  the 
train  pulled  up  at  a  downtown  stop, 
there  the  Commander  was  met  and  the 
homecoming  parade  proceeded  to  a 
nearby  park,  where  preliminary  welcom- 
ing ceremonies  were  held.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  leaders  of  the  combined  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  in  Memphis, 
at  a  noon  luncheon  tendered  in  his  honor, 
the  Commander  told  of  the  efforts  the 
Legion  has  made  since  its  inception  to 
have  America  maintain  a  strong  Army 
and  Navy.  He  told  of  how  Congress, 
after  complying  with  the  Legion's  de- 
mands, had  passed  the  National  Defense 
Act  and  then  had  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper  by  failing  to  appropriate 
monies  to  make  it  effective.  He  advo- 
cated a  strong  Army  and  Navy  after 
the  war  is  ended  so  that  "America  will 
never  again  crawl  into  its  shell  and  lie 
sleeping  while  the  world  crashes  around 
us." 

That  evening,  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
the  leading  citizens  and  Legionnaires  of 
the  country,  gathered  to  do  him  honor, 
he  insisted  that  America  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  a  dictated 
peace  "while  Berlin,  Tokyo  and  Rome 
still  smolder  and  burn  from  American 
gunfire  and  bombs."  He  criticized  the 
tendency  of  some  of  our  leaders  in  the 
Government  to  drift  away  from  the 
fundamental  American  principles  which 
have  made  this  country  great  and 
warned  that  the  American  people  must 
strengthen  their  resolve  to  have  our 
country  return  after  the  war  to  a  Gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people." 


Soon  after  his  homecoming,  the  Na- 
tional Commander  appeared  before  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
tion in  Toronto  and  there  on  October 
9th  he  praised  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  out- 
lawing strikes  for  the  duration,  but 
warned  the  labor  organization  that  it 
should  take  definite  steps  to  prevent 
unauthorized  strikes.  "It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  the  grievances  are,  no  mat- 
ter how  cruel  and  unfair  conditions  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  remedy  at 
the  proper  time,  but  the  man  or  group 
of  men  who,  by  strike  action,  slow  up 
or  impede  war  production  and  in  any 
way  prolong  this  war  one  day  or  even 
one  minute  longer  than  necessary  and 
thereby  cause  the  death  of  a  single  sol- 
dier; that  man  is  a  criminal,  a  sabo- 
teur, a  traitor,  and  as  such  should  face 
the  consequences  and,  had  I  the  power,  I 
would  unhesitatingly  treat  him  as  I 
would  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini."  Con- 
trary to  some  newspaper  reports,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  delegates  received  the  Na- 
tional Commander  cordially  and  listened 
attentively  to  his  speech.  The  conven- 
tion rose  and  applauded  after  lie  had 
finished  speaking.  A  deluge  of  favorable 
newspaper  editorial  clippings  began  to 
pour  into  National  Headquarters  follow- 
ing the  A.  F.  of  L.  speech. 

Speaking  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  in  Washington  on  Sun- 
day evening,  November  1st,  Commander 
Waring  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
O'Daniel  amendment  which  sought  to 
tie  a  string  upon  the  legislation  draft- 
ing youths  of  18  and  19  by  providing 
that  young  men  inducted  into  the  Army 


Lieutenant  Roane  Waring,  Jr. 

could  not  be  ordered  to  combat  duty 
until  after  they  had  had  one  year  of 
military  training.  By  thus  carrying  out 
the  mandates  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, the  National  Commander  received 
the  grateful  commendation  of  high  Army 
officials  in  Washington. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  new  Commander  has 
earned  for  the  Legion  tremendous  pub- 
lic esteem.  The  soundness  and  farsight- 
edness of  Legion  principles  is  being 
cheered  by  the  public  and  Legionnaires 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  man  who  leads  the  organized  ef- 
forts of  more  than  a  million  World  War 
veterans  has  before  him  a  task  and  an 
opportunity  unsurpassed  by  any  prede- 
cessor. Under  his  leadership  the  largest 
patriotic  organization  in  the  world  is 
a  virile  force  m  the  nation's  war  effort. 

National  Commander  Waring's  life 
{Continued  on  page  34) 


A  few  minutes  after  II  a.m.,  Nov.  II,  1918,  this  group  of  officers  was  snapped  in 
front  of  a  captured  German  position  near  Combres,  France.  I.  Lt.  John  Prosser, 
aide  to  Gen.  King.  2.  Lt.  San  Polof,  French  liaison  officer.  3.  Major  Roane  Waring, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (G-3),  33d  Div.  4.  The  late  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  L.  King,  65th 
F.A.  Brigade.  5.  Col.  John  V.  Clinnin,  130th  Inf.  6.  Maj.  A.  L.  Culberson.  7.  Col.  Luke 
Lea,  I  14th  F.A.  The  other  members  of  the  group  are  not  identified 
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By  CAROLINE  HOOD 


Illustrated  by  WILL  GRAVEN 


"It  says  you're  to  report 
a  week  from  Friday" 


THAT  first  day  Johnnie  went 
away  to  war  I  thought  I  would 
die. 
For  ten  days  I  had  been  build- 
ing up  strength  for  that  day — ever  since 
the  morning  I  found  an  innocent  looking 
postal  card  in  our  mailbox.  My  heart 
fell  a  mile  as  I  read:  "You  have  been 
re-classified  to  Class  iA  and  will  report 

for  induction  on  Friday  ." 

I  telephoned  Johnnie  at  the  office.  "It's 
happened,"  I  said. 
"When?"  he  asked. 
"The  postal  card  says  you're  to  report 
a  week  from  Friday." 

Johnnie  was  silent  a  moment.  Then 
his  voice  came  clear  and  calm:  "Well, 
darling,  don't  get  too  upset.  You  know 
we've  been  expecting  it." 

That  night  we  discussed  it  quietly. 
Johnnie  had  resigned  his  job  immediate- 
ly. We  would  have  a  vacation — a  second 
honeymoon  together.  I  watched  Johnnie 
delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the  check- 
book, pay  the  bills,  and  then  make  out 
checks  to  pay  his  insurance  policies  three 
years  in  advance.  Three  years  without 
Johnnie — what  an  eternity! 

"How  long  do  you  think  it'll  be?"  I 
asked  as  calmly  as  I  could. 

Johnnie  didn't  look  up.  "No  one 
knows,"  he  answered. 

I  clenched  my  fists.  A  great  bitterness 
swept  over  me,  for  I  realized  suddenly 
that  perhaps  my  dream  of  having  chil- 
dren never  could  be.  For  seven  years  I'd 
wanted  a  baby.  No,  it  was  longer,  really. 
It  started  before  I  met  Johnnie — when 
I  first  knew  there  must  be  someone  like 
Johnnie  in  the  world  for  me.  I  had  it 
all  figured  out.  I  would  have  twin  boys 
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She  resented  Uncle  Sam's  talcing  her  man  just 
when  they  were  beginning  to  cash  in  on  their 
capabilities.  There  was  no  telling  how  long 
he'd  be  gone,  or  ...  . 


and  a  girl.  Twins,  at  least,  whether  they 
were  boys  or  girls.  But  every  time  we 
reached  a  point  where  we  thought  I 
could  stop  working  and  we  could  have 
our  family,  a  cruel  fate  intervened  and 
smashed  our  dream. 

I  didn't  weep  then.  I  went  to  the  bed- 
room and  got  some  of  Johnnie's  socks  to 
mend.  I'd  never  liked  that  job — but  now 
it  was  a  comfort. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  realized  Johnnie 
was  watching  me  and  with  a  teasing  grin, 
he  said:  "Don't  forget  the  blister  I  got 
from  the  last  ones  you  darned." 

THE  next  day  we  boarded  a  train  for 
Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  the  quiet 
little  town  where  I  grew  up,  the  place 
where  we  were  married  on  a  gorgeous 
October  day  in  1935.  I  tried  to  be  gay, 
endeavored  not  to  think  of  that  little 
postal  which  had  suddenly  disrupted  our 
entire  lives.  But  my  thoughts  kept  going 
back  to  our  wedding  day.  It  was  a 
glorious  Indian  summer;  the  trees  were 
a  riot  of  color — gold,  red,  brown,  yellow. 
Across  the  deep  blue  sky  great  friendly 
clouds  of  snowy  white  moved  majest- 
ically. 

I  remembered  how  Johnnie  and  the 
ushers  went  sailing  and  were  becalmed 
three  miles  out.  And  how  I  waited  and 
watched,  fearful  he'd  be  late.  And  then 
how  they  finally  rowed  back  home.  Sud- 
denly the  whole  unforgettable  picture  of 
our  wedding  in  that  quaint,  adorable, 


white  church  flashed  through  my  mind. 
I  saw  again  the  autumn  leaves  and  the 
chrysanthemums;  and,  standing  straight 
and  tall,  my  young  twin  brothers  sud- 
denly grown  up  in  their  first  white  ties 
and  tails. 

I  smiled  just  a  little  when  I  thought 
of  Dad,  pulling  out  his  watch  every  few 
seconds  as  we  waited  for  the  signal  to 
start  down  the  aisle;  and  I  even  laughed 
as  I  remembered  how  the  little  flower 
girl  nearly  knocked  over  a  vase  of  chry- 
santhemums and  interrupted  the  whole 
ceremony  by  announcing  in  a  firm  voice : 
"Mother,  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  have 
room ! " 

Johnnie  laughed,  too,  as  I  told  him 
what  I  had  been  thinking  about.  Then 
we  both  were  silent  again,  but  our  arms 
touched  and  gave  us  the  sweet  comfort 
of  being  together.  And  the  song  of  the 
train  wheels  kept  repeating:  "Johnnie 
is  going  away — my  family  is  going  away, 
far  away  —  life  is  going  away  —  going 
away — going  away  ..."  I  mustn't  think 
about  that. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  arrived  home. 
The  train  rolled  to  a  stop  and  it  found 
me  determined:  We  would  be  happy. 
We  would  have  at  least  eight  days  of 
complete  bliss.  We  would  do  all  the 
things  we  loved  to  do  together — swim- 
ming, tennis,  riding,  dancing,  reading, 
walking  on  the  beach  hand  in  hand,  say- 
ing nothing  and  being  perfectly  happy 
watching  the  whitecaps  and  sailboats  on 
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the  water  and  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  ever-changing  sky. 

How  those  days  fled!  They  sped  on- 
ward as  though  some  great,  invisible  and 
relentless  force  were  behind  them  whip- 
ping them  forward  with  terrific  speed. 

It  was  the  day  before  Johnnie  was  to 
report  that  we  returned  to  our  apart- 
ment in  New  York.  Our  hearts  were 
filled  with  precious  memories  and  dreams 
- — and  over  all  of  them,  the  immense 
shadow  of  a  little  postcard! 

THE  never-to-be-forgotten  morning 
that  Johnnie  went  away  I  got  up  at 
6:30.  I  put  on  my  prettiest  housecoat. 
I  made  his  favorite  breakfast — a  large 
glass  of  orange  juice,  waffles,  crisp  bacon, 
maple  syrup,  steaming  hot  coffee. 

We  tried  to  act  as  if  nothing  were 
happening.  We  talked  of  the  news  of  the 
day  as  we  ate. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  pack  a  little 
lunch  to  take  to  Governors  Island?"  I 
asked,  after  a  while. 

Johnnie  smiled.  He  always  had  that 
wonderful  smile  that  made  me  feel  he 
understood.  "No,  I'm  sure  Uncle  Sam 
will  feed  us,"  he  said. 

"I've  heard  about  men  going  for  their 
physical  (  I  just  couldn't  say  that  word 
'induction')  who  hadn't  been  given  any- 
thing to  eat  for  hours,"  I  said.  So  I 
packed  two  sandwiches,  one  jelly  and 
peanut  butter,  the  other  ham  and  cheese. 

And  so  quickly  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go.  He  waved  and  I  waved.  To  be 
honest,  I  felt  a  little  like  an  actress  in 
a  play  at  that  moment.  Then  I  came 
inside  our  apartment  again.  The  door 
clicked  shut  behind  me — and  something 
in  me  snapped.  I  threw  myself  on  the 
divan.  Sobs  that  had  brewed  within  me 
for  the  last  ten  days  suddenly  broke. 
They  tumbled  out  like  the  great  waves 
I'd  watched  on  the  rocky  New  England 
shore  in  my  childhood. 

It  seemed  the  world  had  come  to  an 
end.  Mine  practically  had.  Seven  years 
of  being  married  to  an  awfully  nice  man 
rather  spoils  one  for  living  alone  and 
liking  it.  I  felt  none  of  the  pride  I'd 
heard  mothers,  wives,  sweethearts  talk 
about  when  their  men  went  off  to  war. 
I  didn't  even  feel  nobly  sacrificial.  I 
just  felt  resentful  and  bitter  that  m\ 
husband     had  been 
snatched  away  from  me 
— that  our  home  had 
been  broken  up — that 
my  dream  of  having 
children  had  been  shat- 
tered again. 

The  whole  thing  kept 
whirling  around  in  my 
brain  as  I  lay  there 
sobbing.  I  couldn't 
seem  to  stop  it.  I  heard 
the  clicking  of  that 
door  a  thousand  times. 

Then  I  remembered 
how  Johnnie  had  put 
his  hands  on  each  side 


of  my  face,  looked  deep  into  my  eyes 
and  said: 

"Don't  let's  have  any  tears.  Let's  just 
take  it  in  our  stride — as  we've  taken  so 
much  else." 

I  resolved  to  keep  my  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, so  I  started  doing  the  housework — 
anything  to  keep  my  mind  occupied. 
After  all,  he  would  come  back.  He 
wouldn't  be  accepted,  something  would 
happen.  Why,  maybe  the  war  would  end 
today! 

I  did  the  breakfast  dishes.  I  made  the 
beds.  I  walked  to  his  dresser  to  dust 
it.  I  tried  to  laugh  at  the  picture  of  me 
he  keeps  there.  He  likes  it  but  I  never 
thought  it  was  very  good.  Then  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  framed  photograph  of  the 
little  church  where  we  were  married,  and 
in  spite  of  my  determination,  the  tears 
came  again. 

After  all  the  beauty,  the  wonderful 
life  we  had  together,  this  just  couldn't 
happen  to  us.  It  wouldn't.  Soon  the  tele- 
phone would  ring  and  Johnnie  would 
tell  me  he'd  been  rejected.  How  we  cling 
to  hopeless  hopes  in  moments  of  de- 
spair! 

Late  that  afternoon  a  telegram  ar- 
rived: "Inducted  into  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  at  1  p.  m.  Love.  Johnnie." 

There  it  was.  For  ten  days  I  had  lived 
somewhere  between  heaven  and  earth, 
dodging  the  truth,  clinging  to  my  little 
fragments  of  hope  that  it  would  not  be. 
But  now  I  had  been  bounced  back  to 
reality. 

I  didn't  want  this  war;  I'd  never 
really  faced  the  possibility  it  would  crash 
headlong  into  our  lives.  Oh  yes,  I  had 
said  all  the  sentences  good  Americans  say 
—and  feel.  I  had  spoken  the  fine  sound- 


A  glorious  Indian  summer 
day  that,  seven  years 
back.  Everything 
was  just  perfect 


Then  the  orchestra  struck  up 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner 

ing  words — and  meant  them.  This  was 
a  war  of  the  people.  We  would  have  to 
sacrifice  and  we  would  be  glad  to.  There 
would  be  shortages  of  gas,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  silk  stockings.  But  we  would  smile 
bravely  and  carry  on.  We  would  buy 
bonds  and  help  in  every  way  we  could  to 
help  our  fighting  men. 

But  until  the  day  Johnnie  was  in- 
ducted I  didn't  know  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about.  That  day  was  the  longest  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

That  night  Johnnie  called  from  Camp 
Upton  on  Long  Island.  He  told  me  he'd 
been  made  acting  corporal  to  take  the 
men  to  camp.  He  had  needed  the  sand- 
wiches! He  ate  them  in  Pennsylvania 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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By  R.  WORTH  SHUMAKER 

Assistant  Director 
National  Americanism  Commission 
The  American  Legion 


Here's  to  the  High  School  Victory  Corps!  As  the 
1917-' 18  A-  E.  F.  was  "the  last  reserve  army  of 
civilization"  so  graduates  of  the  new  Corps  may 
well  be  the  force  to  put  over  the  knockout  for 
the  United  Nations 


Come  on,  Vktory  Corps! 


IS  YOUR  son  physically  equipped  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces  against 
the  morally  degenerate,  but  phys- 
ically strong,  soldiers  of  the  Axis? 
Yes,  he  is  going  into  that  "kill-or-be- 
killed"  struggle  out  there  where  men  are 
locked  in  the  death-grip  of  battle  under 
far-flung  horizons. 

Army  leaders  have  said  that  the  tide 
of  world  conflict  will  be  turned  ulti- 
mately to  victory  for  the  United  Nations 
with  the  entrance  of  the  18  and  19-year- 
olds  in  the  armed  forces.  That's  right! 
But,  have  we  offered  these  teen-age  lads 
physical  fitness  programs  to  harden  and 
toughen  them  for  the  job  which  in- 
evitably awaits  them? 

Pacifists  denounced  national  prepared- 
ness by  saying,  "It  can't  happen  here." 
But  it  did  happen  here!  And  when  it 
happened  we  were  shamefully  unpre- 
pared. We  have  been  witness  to  far  too 
many  "blood  and  tears''  scenes  already 
in  this  war  because  of  tragic  neglect. 
Even  now,  with  every  freedom  we 
possess  gravely  threatened,  the  war  has 
not  been  entirely  brought  home  to  the 
average  citizen. 

The  change  from  a  peacetime  nation 
to  war  is  a  slow  process.  However,  the 
stark  reality  of  a  grave  situation,  second 
to  the  impact  of  that  first  bombshell 
which  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor,  comes  to  each 
American  parent  when  that  goodby  is 
said  to  a  teen-age  son  who  leaves  home 
to  become  a  defender  of  our  homes  and 
loved  ones.  We  are  proud  of  these  brave 
lads,  but  most  of  us  have  one  regret: 
We  could  have  prepared  them  better. 
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Officials  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Forces,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  have  reported  to  the  nation 
that  our  lads  lack  training  in  funda- 
mentals; that  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  teaching  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, physical  fitness,  and  the  voca- 
tional-technical subjects  available  in  our 
schools. 

To  many  Legionnaires  these  findings 
are  not  new.  For  more  than  twenty  years 


1 


X 


American  Legion  "crossed- 
rifles"  military  drill  insigne 

the  Legion  has  advocated  military  drill 
as  a  feature  of  its  universal  service  pro- 
gram, as  a  means  of  making  and  keeping 
America  strong.  Further,  the  Legion  has 
objected  to  an  apparent  over-emphasis 
on  the  teaching  of  social  and  economic 


reform  in  our  schools  in  lieu  of  basic 

subjects. 

But  the  point  is  not  "I  told  you  so." 
The  nation  is  reverting  to  a  program  of 
education  which  is  basic,  which  is  funda- 
mental and  practical,  and  The  American 
Legion  is  proud  to  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  that  program.  Relatively  few 
of  the  teen-age  lads  have  entered  service 
in  the  armed  forces  and  it  is  to  the 
proper  training  of  those  millions  yet  in 
school  that  we  rededicate  our  service 
through  a  new  program — the  High 
School  Victory  Corps. 

The  High  School  Victory  Corps  re- 
cently formed  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administration,  through 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
is  a  national  voluntary  organization  for 
secondary  schools  for  more  effective 
preparation  for  and  participation  in  war- 
time service.  It  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
the  C.  A.  A.,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Its  chief  sponsoring  body  is  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  Wartime  Commis- 
sion of  which  Dr.  Studebaker  is  chair- 
man and  which  is  made  up  of  leading 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Victory  Corps  is  not  a  military 
organization  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  intended  primarily  to  increase  em- 
phasis on  practical  education.  It  has  two 
main  purposes: 

(1)  The  training  of  youth  for  the  war 
service  that  will  come  after  they  leave 
school. 

(2)  The  active  participation  of  youth 
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in  the  community's  war  effort  while  they 
are  still  in  school. 

There  are  eight  specific  objectives,  one 
of  which  is  military  drill. 

There  is  general  membership  for  any 
student  who  is  taking  physical  education, 
studying  appropriate  courses,  and  par- 
ticipating in  at  least  one  wartime  activity 
in  school  or  community.  There  is  a  Vic- 
tory Corps  general  membership  insigne. 

There  are  five  "Special  Services" — Air, 
Land,  Sea,  Production,  and  Community. 
Under  each  of  these  divisions  there  are 
five  or  six  (variable)  subjects,  one  of 
which  is  military  drill.  Only  physical 
education  is  required,  yet  a  student  must 
carry  a  total  of  three  subjects  out  of 
five  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  a  "Special  Service"  and  to  wear 
the  individual  and  attractive  insignia 
prescribed  for  that  "Service."  Other  sub- 
jects listed  in  each  "Special  Service,"  ex- 
cluding military  drill  and  physical  educa- 
tion, are  basic  and  vocational-technical. 

The  American  Legion  has  produced  a 
striking  "crossed-rifles"  military  drill  in- 
signia which  may  be  worn  by  any  per- 
son who  registers  for  pre -induction 
military  training  under  Legion  instructors. 
A  certificate  of  training  will  be  awarded 
through  appropriate  ceremonial  exercises 
to  high  school  students,  or  others,  who 
successfully  complete  a  training  course. 

Summarizing,  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  average 
high  school  course  of  study  into  channels 
of  the  war  effort  by  getting  back  to  the 
fundamentals,  training  basically  for  fu- 
ture specialization,  toughening  up  youth 
for  armed  service,  and  by  enrolling  youth 
in  one  or  more  wartime  service  activities. 

The  American  Legion,  by  agreement 
and  consent  of  Government  authorities, 
is  planning  to  provide  volun- 
tary instruction  in  basic  pre- 
induction  military  drill  to 
high  schools  scheduling  mili- 
tary drill.  This  voluntary  in- 
struction is  offered  to  all  high 
schools  whether  members  of 
the  Victory  Corps  or  not. 

Departments  are  to  con- 
duct Instructors  Schools  in 
basic  military  drill,  and,  in 
communities  where  needed, 
special  American  Legion 
after-school  or  evening  classes 
in  basic  military  drill  are 
being  held  for  men,  16 
to  45  years,  who  antici- 
pate service  in  the  armed 
forces  and  who  desire  pre- 
liminary training.  Legion- 
naires, members  of  the  high 
school  teaching  staff,  and 
others  who  qualify  will  be 
included  in  the  list  of  in- 
structors. 

The  National  American- 
ism Commission  was  as- 
signed the  direction  of  the 
Legion  military  drill  pro- 
gram.   An    imposing  Vic- 
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tory  Corps  Military  Drill 
Instructors  Manual  was 
prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission and  is  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  Instructors 
Schools,  by  instructors  of 
high  school  military  drill, 
and  in  Legion  after-school 
and  evening  classes.  In- 
cluded in  the  volume 
are  courses  of  study  in 
military  drill,  suggested 
schedules,  the  C.  A.  A. 
Pre-Flight  Aeronautics 
curriculum  for  secondary 
schools,  a  Digest  of  Vic- 
tory Corps  Pamphlet  No. 
1,  a  list  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  R.O.T.C.  Units, 
insignia  of  the  armed 
forces,  lists  of  training 
films  and  other  instruc- 
tional aids,  and  general 
information  pertaining  to 
the  armed  forces  and 
military  drill  schools  and 
classes. 

The  Legion  military 
drill  program  was  inau- 
gurated in  November.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  Stude- 
baker  announcing  the 
participation  of  the  Le- 
gion in  the  Victory  Corps 
had  been  forwarded  to 
all  state  school  ad- 
ministrators in  mid-Oc- 
tober. Department  Victory  Corps  chair- 
men were  appointed  and  Department 
Commanders  conferred  with  state  de- 
partments of  education  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  military  drill  pro- 
gram. Legion  officers — county  or  post — 


Another  high-school  group,  drilled  under 
the  direction  of  McVey  Post  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  The  success  of  this  unit  has  done 
much  for  the  program  of  the  Victory  Corps 


A  then-and-now  shot  of  the  Cadet  Corps 
at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School,  Industry,  New  York,  sponsored  by 
Honeoye  Falls  Post  of  the  Legion,  under 
the  direction  of  Clinton  W.  Areson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  School.  The  drillmaster 
is  Charles  E.  Kennedy,  formerly  of  the 
Royal   Marine  Artillery  of  Great  Britain 


were  requested  to  name  Victory  Corps 
chairmen  to  coordinate  local  efforts. 

Many  communities  have  found  ade- 
quately trained  instructors  of  modem 
drill  available,  and  thousands  of  military 
drill  courses  are  reported  in  progress. 

Instructors  Schools  in 
some  sections  are  being  held 
with  the  assistance  of  regular 
staff  instructors  or  upper 
classmen  from  Junior  and 
Senior  R.O.T.C.  units.  In 
other  localities,  Reserve 
Army  officers  and  officers  of 
the  State  Guard  are  instruct- 
ing in  so-called  local  In- 
structors Schools. 

Basic  pre-induction  mili- 
tary drill  is  equally  valuable 
to  a  lad  whether  he  sees  serv- 
ice in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
or  the  Air  Forces.  Only 
basic  instruction  is  recom- 
mended to  be  given  in  any 
of  the  Legion  schools  or 
classes.  Included  in  Legion 
courses  are:  Infantry  drill 
regulations,  military  organi- 
zation-general, military  or- 
ganization-infantry, sanita- 
tion and  first  aid,  leadership, 
courtesy  and  discipline,  rifle 
marksmanship  and  rifle  drill, 
simple  map  reading,  and 
bayonet  practice. 
(Continued  011  page  54) 
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By  JEAN  THOMAS 


The  folk  song  festival  is  an  epic  in  American  unity, 
and  Legionnaires  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  part  they  have  had  in  promoting  it 


THE  old  axiom,  "If  you  want  a 
thing  done,  do  it  yourself,"  is 
outmoded.  There's  a  newer,  a 
better  one  that  has  sprung  up 
within  the  past  decade.  Since  World 
War  I,  to  be  exact:  "If  you  want  a 
thing  done  ...  go  to  your  nearest  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post."  The  Legionnaires  will 
do  it  for  you  with  a  vim. 

We  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
hills  speak  advisedly.  We've  tried  the 
new  axiom  in  our  plan  for  preserving 
America's  folk  song  and  tradition.  It 
works  like  a  charm. 

Now  Legionnaires  everywhere  through- 
out these  great  United  States  know  that 
one  of  the  richest  regions  in  folk  song 
in  our  nation  is  right  down  in  the  south- 
ern Appalachians,  which  include  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 
And  Legionnaires,  likewise,  are  known 
everywhere  for  their  love  of  all  things 
that  pertain  to  American  tradition  and 
its  preservation.  That's  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  Legion — after  all.  Which 
leads  up  to  this  story  about  Legion- 
naires and  American  folk  songs. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  down  in  the 
foothills  of  Kentucky,  aided  and  abetted 
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by  the  wife  of  the  then  Governor  of 
the  Grand  Old  Commonwealth,  a  hand- 
ful of  enthusiastic  folklorists  got  an  idea. 
An  idea  of  forming  the  American  Folk 
Song  Society  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating through  an  annual  Festival 
authentic  interpretation  of  America's 
folk  songs. 

Already  we  had  sought  and  found  the 
ideal  spot,  with  a  tiny  windowless  cabin 
nestled  between  high  hills— and  above, 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  High  hills  to  give 
back  the  echo  of  warning  and  wassail 
song,  frolic  and  lonesome  tunes,  sea 
chanteys  and  gay  ditties,  to  the  muted 
strain  of  fiddle  and  dulcimer,  of  harp 
and  flute. 

Only  those  mountain  minstrels  should 
participate  to  whom  the  ballad  had 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth. 
Old  tales,  woven  to  old,  old  melodies,  of 
lords  and  ladies,  knights  and  squires, 
castles  and  kings,  gathered  by  our 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Celtic  forebears 
from  the  wandering  minstrels  of  Shakes- 
peare's time.  A  priceless  treasure  that 
had  been  brought  by  these  sturdy  pio- 
neers into  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world  centuries  ago  when  they  sought 


freedom  and  independence  on  America's 
shores. 

To  present  this  precious  heritage  of 
the  hill  child  we  meant  that  our  moun- 
tain minstrels  should  feel  at  home,  seated 
on  puncheon  benches  on  a  great  rustic 
stage  in  front  of  the  tiny  log  cabin,  such 
as  their  forebears  built,  with  its  rived 
oak  shingle  roof  and  cat-and-clay  chim- 
ney of  mud  and  sticks  and  stones,  with 
friendly  wooded  hills  all  about. 

We  meant  to  start  modestly  there  in 
the  Kentucky  foothills,  near  the  level 


The   Snead   brothers  of  McKenzie, 
Tennessee,  whose  song  picnics  draw 
thousands.   Mace  at  the  left,  and 
Grady 
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land  accessible  to  travelers.  Above  all 
we  intended  that  the  American  Folk 
Song  Festival  should  be  free  from  com- 
mercialism, free  as  Kentucky's  sunshine, 
untainted  by  jingling  dollars.  (It  was — 
and  is  today — still  free  as  salvation,  and 
has  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Legion- 
naires.) But  I'm  ahead  of  my  story. 

We  folklorists  struggled  along  for  a 
time,  realizing  that  we  ourselves  were 
inadequate.  We  needed  help!  Help  of  a 
loyal,  patriotic  nature! 

Accordingly,  in  1936,  when  Ernest 
King  Rose  was  Post  Commander  of  the 
Clarence  Field  Post  in  Ashland,  Boyd 
County,  Kentucky,  we  went  first  to  him. 
Post  Commander  Rose  invited  us  to  the 
Legion  hall  to  state  our  plan.  Filled  with 
zeal  for  our  cause  and  spurred  by  Post 
Commander  Rose's  own  enthusiasm  (he 
himself  had  been  born  there  in  the  foot- 
hills of  Kentucky  near  our  home  town, 
Ashland,  and  had  an  inherent  love  of  folk 
music)  we  appeared  at  Clarence  Field 
Post. 

Incidentally  that  year  when  Ernest 
Rose  was  Post  Commander,  was  the 
only  one  so  far  in  which  a  National 
Commander  (it  was  Ray  Murphy)  ever 
visited  the  Ashland  Post.  The  purpose 
of  that  visit  was  to  confer  on  Post  Com- 
mander Rose  a  citation  for  securing  100 
percent  of  quota  membership  by  October 
20th.  The  Post  was  named  for  Clarence 
Field,  the  first  Ashland  boy  to  lose  his 
life  in  World  War  I. 

We  told  the  Legionnaires  of  our  plan, 
and  of  the  ideal  location  we  had  found 
— which  we  could  rent.  It  was  indeed 
ideal  in  setting,  just  a  short  mile  from 
the  Mayo  Trail  which  connects  moun- 
tains and  level  land,  once  part  of  Daniel 
Boone's  Trace  along  which  Indians 
lurked  to  scalp  white  men — now  just  18 
miles  south  of  Ashland. 

We  knew  that  most  of  the  Legion- 
naires who  listened  attentively  to  our 
plan  that  night  in  Legion  Hall  had  not 
forgotten  their  American  history.  But 
for  good  measure,  we  reiterated  a  few 
facts,  namely,  that  the  first  three  steps 
in  America's  struggle  for  independence 
were  made  by  mountain  men  (such  as 
many  of  them)  right  down  in  the  south- 
em  Appalachians. 

These  were,  history  tells  us,  the  Wau- 
tauga  Association  in  1772,  the  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  step  in  1775,  the  Mecklenburg 
Resolution  in  North  Carolina  May  31, 
1775,  and  that  valiant  effort  at  Boones- 
boro,  Kentucky,  May  23,  1775.  All  of 
which  led  up  to  the  more  widespread 
militant  movement  that  brought  about 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
Philadelphia,  July  4,  1776. 

There  was  plenty  of  the  spirit  of  '76 
in  the  Legion  hall  in  Ashland  that  night 
of  our  first  meeting.  And  there  was  sing- 
ing of  good  old  folk  songs  and  hymns. 
They  even  reiterated  tales  of  young 
Daniel  Boone,  who  himself  had  joined  a 
group  of  100  mountain  men  to  aid 
Washington  and  Braddock.  Daniel,  by 
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the  way,  was  no  slouch  as  a  ditty  singer, 
and  could  whistle  Elizabethan  jig  tunes 
that  his  folks  had  brought  over  from 
England.  Legionnaires  recalled  that  the 
Boones  and  Lincolns,  both  English,  had 
been  neighbors  in  Pennsylvania  before 
they  settled  in  Kentucky.  At  which  there 
was  more  ballad  singing  in  our  local 
Legion  hall  that  night.  Then  Post  Com- 
mander Rose  and  the  Legionnaires 
pledged  us  one  hundred  percent  sup- 
port. They  cheered  to  the  echo. 

After  that  first  meeting  of  our  folk- 
lorists at  Clarence  Field  Post  in  Ashland 
— well,  the  rest  is  history! 

Not  only  did  Post  Commander  Rose 
inspire  and  encourage  us,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm for  our  Festival  became  in- 
fectious. His  young  daughter,  Lillian, 
who  is  not  only  lovely  but  a  gifted  mu- 
sician, recruited  for  us  a  bevy  of  Ken- 
tucky's most  beautiful  daughters  to  join 
with  her  as  ladies-in-waiting  in  the 
Elizabethan  Prologue  of  our  American 
Folk  Song  Festival.  Their  charm  and 
beauty  were  at  once  carried  over  the 
nation  through  the  press. 

But  to  get  back  to  that  first  meeting 
with  the  Legionnaires.  We  folklorists 
were  in  for  some  pleasant  surprises.  We 
had  never  dreamed  that  right  there  in 
our  home  town — which  is  primarily  a 
mill  town,  known  heretofore  for  its  roll- 
ing mill  products — there  was  to  be  had 
in  our  local  Legion  Post  all  the  requisites 
for  an  authentic  American  Folk  Song 
Festival. 

Take  Legionnaire  Eugene  Eskew,  a 
Kentucky  mountaineer,  whose  heart 
missed  only  a  fraction  stopping  a  Ger- 
man bullet — it  went  through  Eugene 
Eskew 's  chest  and  came  out  through 
his  back.  He  recruited  for  our  folk  song 
festival  some  thirty-odd  of  his  own  kin- 
folk  from  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
mountains,  including  his  children's  Gran- 
ny and  "Grandsir."  The  last  one  down  to 


Jean  Thomas,  Founder-Director  of 
the  American   Folk  Song  Festival 


Eugene's  4-year-old  son  can  sing  scores 
of  ballads.  Moreover,  Eugene  Eskew 
made  up  a  band  right  among  his  own 
youngsters,  including  banjo,  guitar,  fid- 
dle, harp  and  dulcimer  players. 

Then  there  is  Volna  Fraley,  official 
bugler  for  Clarence  Field  Post.  Volna, 
a  husky  six-footer  born  in  the  moun- 
tains, saw  service  in  the  Philippine 
"skirmish"  as  he  calls  it.  He  served  22 
months  overseas  in  World  War  I  and  is 
just  naturally  "itehin'  "  to  get  in  this 
war.  Volna  Fraley  plays  more  musical 
instruments  than  you  can  shake  a  stick 
at.  He  even  plays  a  tune  on  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass.  He  and  his  nephew 
stopped  the  show  at  our  Festival  until 
radio  talent  scouts  grabbed  up  the  lad 
whom  Volna  had  taught  ballads  and  old 
fiddle  tunes,  and  made  him  a  headliner 
in  radio  and  vaudeville.  But,  luckily,  our 
Festival  still  has  Volna  Fraley,  bugler, 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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TOGETHER 


THE     EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


THE  men  and  women  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  and  American  citizens  fighting  in  the 
uniform  of  our  allies  of  the  United  Nations  have 
been  formally  invited  by  us  of  The  American  Legion  to  join 
our  organization,  once  they  have  been  honorably  separated 
from  the  service.* 

Spiritually,  the  veterans  of  the  First  World  War  and  of 
the  conflict  now  raging  all  over  the  globe  are  one,  for  the 
aggressions  that  brought  us  into  uniform  in  191 7'"  1 8  and 
those  which  the  United  Nations  are  in  process  of  crushing 
utterly,  stem  from  the  same  source — Germany.  It  has  long 
been  apparent  that  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918, 
was  exactly  that — an  interlude  between  clashes  at  arms. 
From  the  moment  when  the  German  government — its  army 
soundly  thrashed,  its  navy  in  mutiny,  its  head  a  fugitive  in 
Holland — sued  for  peace,  its  army's  general  staff  began  plot' 
ting  and  scheming  for  the  day  when  Germany  might  once 
again  lay  waste  the  fertile  fields  of  its  neighbors,  smash  the 
European  continent  into  submission,  and  go  on  from  there 
to  world  domination.  They  didn't  get  away  with  it  because 
Great  Britain,  grievously  wounded,  unmercifully  pounded, 
had  the  guts  to  stay  in  there  fighting. 

Not  Hitler  and  not  Mussolini  but  the  Japanese  war  lords 
brought  the  United  States  into  this  Second  World  War  a 
short  thirteen  months  ago.  Having  aped  their  Prussian 


*  For  the  detail  of  the  invitation,  see  pages  22-23. 


teachers'  coldblooded  ruthlessness,  the  Nips  found  new 
methods  of  outraging  the  decent  opinion  of  mankind.  They 
will  pay  for  their  frightfulness  in  the  coin  they  have  insisted 
on  using. 

We  whipped  the  aggressors  before  and  we're  on  our  way 
to  doing  it  again.  A  hundred  thousand  men  who  wore  the 
American  uniform  in  1918  are  back  in  their  country's  armed 
forces.  You  five  and  a  half  million  younger  American  men 
and  women,  all  marching  in  step  with  these  oldsters  and  the 
comrades  of  the  United  Nations,  have  taken  up  "our  quarrel 
with  the  foe,"  in  the  moving  phrase  of  John  McCrae's  im- 
mortal poem,  In  Flanders  Fields. 

It's  the  same  fight  as  before,  and  you  won't  come  back 
home  until  your  victory  is  complete.  We  million-plus  Legion- 
naires have  pledged  ourselves  to  back  you  men  and  women 
of  the  fighting  forces  to  the  limit,  which  means  right  through 
to  the  smashing  of  the  Axis,  and  the  winning  of  the  peace. 

We'll  see  that  you  get  a  square  deal  from  the  nation  you 
are  serving  so  gallantly,  once  you  and  the  rest  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  Allies  have  saved  civilization. 

Then,  having  won  Uncle  Sam's  diploma  of  an  honorable 
discharge,  join  The  American  Legion.  You'll  feel  at  home 
with  us,  because  you  and  we  think  alike  about  the  freedom 
and  democracy  won  and  held  by  our  common  sacrifices. 

We  can  do  a  job  together — for  our  common  country  and 
for  the  New  World  Order  which  Adolf  and  Musso  and 
Hirohito  won't  live  to  see. 


The  Harder  They  Fall 


THE  college  football  season  this  past  fall  produced  many 
upsets,  but  we  like  to  think  of  two  that  came  on  a  single 
Saturday,  when  the  Naval  Academy  beat  the  Military 
Academy,  and  Holy  Cross  downed  Boston  College. 

The  upset  in  sports  contests  is  Americanism  at  its  best, 
for  it  means  winning  over  odds,  which  is  what  the  American 
people  have  done,  in  peace  and  in  war,  for  ten  generations. 
The  underdog  football  team  kidding  the  favorites  with  "Did 
you  bring  your  clippings  with  you?"  operates  in  the  style  of 
those  Americans  that  refused  to  be  whipped  by  the  odds  at 
Jamestown,  at  Plymouth,  at  Trenton,  at  the  Alamo,  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  at  Wake,  Midway  and  the  Solomons. 

Yes,  the  Army  was  going  to  whip  the  Navy.  All  the 
sports  commentators  said  so.  But  Navy  won,  14  to  0.  Holy 
Cross  had  had  a  dismal  season.  Boston  College,  rated  as  the 
No.  1  team  in  the  nation,  with  a  record  of  eight  straight 
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victories,  would  make  mincemeat  of  its  traditional  opponent. 
But  the  score  was  Holy  Cross  55,  Boston  College  12. 

Thank  God  the  upset  is  a  part  of  the  American  tradition. 
Wasn't  it  the  prize  ring  that  gave  us  the  saying,  "The 
bigger  they  are,  the  harder  they  fall"?  The  United  States 
Navy  must  have  remembered  that,  when  its  outgunned 
cruisers  went  into  action  against  Jap  battleships  off  the 
Solomons  and  made  them  cry  quits. 

We've  probably  reached  a  point  in  this  war  where  we  can 
overmatch  the  enemy  in  any  set-to.  But  watch  out.  Maybe 
he'll  put  over  a  knockout  in  one  or  two  battles.  Neverthe- 
less, we'll  keep  throwing  punches,  because  we  don't  know 
how  to  quit.  Our  enemy  is  operating  with  no  holds  barred, 
and  though  we  wouldn't  make  it  that  way  if  we  had  the 
choice  we'll  play  him  on  his  terms,  pin  back  his  ears  and 
make  him  and  his  kind  wish  they'd  never  started  after  us. 
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The  Ranks  Open  Up 


THE  Legion  took  a  history-mak- 
ing step  at  the  Kansas  City 
National  Convention  when,  al- 
most without  dissent  on  the 
floor,  it  voted  to  open  the  ranks  and 
admit  to  full  membership  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  the  current  war. 
For  months  the  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Legionnaires,  in  Post  and 
district  meetings,  and  action  one  way 
or  the  other  had  been  taken  by  nearly 
all  of  the  fifty-odd  Department  Con- 
ventions held  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1942. 

When  the  time  came  for  a  decision, 
there  was  no  hesitation.  The  elders  of 
the  Legion — more  than  100,000  of  whom 
are  again  in  uniform  with  approximately 
a  half  million  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters— were  ready  to  open  the  doors.  The 
only  debate  and  discussion — in  fact  the 
only  question  at  all — hinged  on  time 
and  method,  not  on  the  question  of  re- 
ceiving the  veter- 
ans of  the  Second 
World  War  on  a 
basis  of  full  part- 
nership. 

So  when  Johnny 
comes  marching 
home,  victorious 
from  the  wars,  his 
pockets  filled  with 
souvenirs  from 
Berlin  and  Tokyo 
— a  graduate  from 
a  hard,  tough 
school  with  an 
honorable  dis- 
charge for  a  di- 
ploma— he'll  be  a 
Legionnaire  too. 
The  Legion- trained 
lads  of  the  Sons 
of  The  American 
Legion  and  of  the 
Post  -  sponsored 
Boy  Scout  troops 
will  be  promoted, 
and  they  will  have 
earned  the  promo- 
tion. 

The  epochal  ac- 
tion taken  at  Kan- 
sas City  only 
paved  the  way  for 
receiving  the  new 
veterans:  it  took 
an  act  of  Congress 
— an  amendment 
to  the  charter  of 
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incorporation  granted  to  The  American 
Legion  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  191 9 — to  complete  the  parlia- 
mentary process  of  broadening  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  to  make  lawful  the 
membership  of  the  younger  veterans.  At 
the  same  time  the  request  for  the  amend- 
ment was  made  at  Kansas  City,  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  were  adopted  to  become  effec- 
tive immediately  upon  action  by  Congress. 

Congress  acted  favorably  upon  the 
Legion's  petition  and  with  commenda- 
ble speed.  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  bill  the  evening  of  Oct.  29th,  when 
the    law    at    once    became  effective. 


But — and  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it — the  opening  of  the  ranks  does 
not  make  those  presently  serving  ac- 
tively with  the  armed  forces  eligible  to 
Legion  membership.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  the  honor- 
able discharge,  or  separation  from  the 
service  under  honorable  circumstances, 
is  the  test  of  eligibility.  There  are  those 
veterans,  heroes  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Ba- 
taan  and  a  hundred  other  fights  over  the 
globe,  who  have  been  discharged  be- 
cause of  wounds,  injuries  or  for  reasons 
of  health.  They  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  Legion.  So  far  as  the  Step 
Keeper  is  aware,  the  first  World  War  II 
veterans  to  become  officially  accepted  as 
members  of  the  Legion  were  three 
youngsters  taken  in  by  San  Francisco 
Posts  the  .  night  of  Oct.  29th.  C.  C. 
Thomas  Navy  Post  signed  up  Richard 
D.  Allen,  discharged  Feb.  16th,  and 
Harold  S.  Klang,  discharged  Oct.  9th. 


Cooley-McCullough  Post  of  Washington,  D.  C,  held  a  special  meeting  for  the  in- 
duction of  four  young  men  into  as  many  branches  of  the  armed  forces.  That  Post  is 
doing  a  double  job — filling  the  ranks  and  recruiting  prospective  members  of  the  Legion 
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Zane-Irwin  Post  took  in  Paul  C.  Ko- 
zomian,  discharged  Oct.  15th. 

The  new  eligibility  provision  is:  "That 
no  person  shall  be  a  member  of  this  cor- 
poration unless  he  served  in  the  naval 
or  military  service  of  the  United  States 
at  some  time  during  the  period  between 
April  6,  191 7,  and  November  11,  1918, 
or  during  the  period  between  December 
7,  1941,  and  the  date  of  cessation  of 
hostilities  as  fixed 
by  the  United  States 
Government,  all 
dates  inclusive,  or 
who,  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, served  in  the 
military  or  naval 
services  of  any  of 
the  governments  as- 
sociated with  the 
United  States  dur- 
ing either  of  said 
World  Wars ;  Pro- 
vided, however,  that 
such  person  shall 
have  an  honorable 
discharge  or  separa- 
tion from  such  serv- 
ice or  continue  to 
serve  honorably 
after  the  date  of 
cessation  of  such 
hostilities  as  determined  herein." 

The  Legion,  with  at  least  another  gen- 
eration of  active  life  before  it,  will  con- 
tinue as  an  organization  of  men  and 
women  who  have  followed  the  flag  and 
defended  our  nation — veterans,  let  us 
say,  whose  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  all  that  is  America  gives  the 
impulse  to  continue  in  a  peacetime 
service  to  God  and  country.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  Legion  is  not  changed; 
its  ideals  and  its  aims  and  purposes  re- 
main as  fixed  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  organization  has  sim- 
ply, and  as  a  matter  of  complete  equity, 
opened  its  ranks  to  the  men  and  women 
of  a  younger  generation  who  are  fighting 
a  war  that  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
one  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  it  guarantees  to  itself  the  per- 
petuation of  the  work  to  which  the  or- 
ganization has  been  devoted  for  nearly 
a  quarter  century. 

Just  for  the  rec- 
ord, a  review  of  the 
process  of  receiv- 
ing the  new  vet- 
erans is  in  order. 
The  petition  to 
Congress  to 
broaden  the  eligi- 
bility requirements 
was  presented  to 
the  Kansas  City 
Convention  at  the 
session  held  on 
Sunday,  Septem- 
ber  20th,  by 
Thomas  W.  Miller 


of  Nevada,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments — an  old  timer  whose  Le- 
gion service  dates  back  to  the  Paris 
Caucus  of  March,  1 91 9.  His  committee 
had  debated  for  many  hours  the  resolu- 
tions and  plans  sent  up  by  several  De- 
partments. Harry  Benoit  of  Idaho, 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments,  offered 


Badge  of  the  97th  Canadian  Overseas  Battalion — an  American 
Legion  of  1915.  Right,  an  American  Legion  badge  probably 
of  pre-Spanish-American-War  days,  found  by  Legionnaire  Ar- 
thur Parcher  of  Maine.  Can  any  reader  tell  us  bout  it? 


a  substitute  resolution  which  would  have 
delayed  action  on  the  question  until  the 
end  of  hostilities.  This  was  quickly  voted 
down  and  the  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion committee  was  approved  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote. 

A  few  minutes  after  that  action  had 


Not  the  Auxiliary's  badge,  but 
that  of  the  American  Legion 
of  1914-1917 


been  taken,  Robert  L.  Gordon  of  Ar- 
kansas, in  a  debate  on  the  question  of 
remission  of  dues  to  service  men,  re- 
ferred to  the  Legion  as  a  "dying  organ- 
ization." "Not  now,  not  now,"  came  a 
chorus  from  the  floor.  "We  fixed  that 
just  a  few  minutes  ago." 

The  final  draft  of  a  bill  conforming 
to  the  Kansas  City  resolution  was 
reached  at  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington between  National  Commander 
Roane  Waring,  National  Legislative 
Chairman  Maurice  F.  Devine,  Acting 
National  Legislative  Director  Francis 
M.  Sullivan,  and  National  Judge  Advo- 
cate Ralph  B.  Gregg.  This  bill  was  in- 
troduced simultaneously  on  October  8th 


in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  three 
men  who  had  signed  the  original  peti- 
tion for  incorporation  in  1919 — Senator 
Bennett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  and 
Representatives  James  G.  Scrugham  of 
Nevada  and  Raymond  Springer  of  In- 
diana. 

Senator  Clark  served  as  Permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Paris  Caucus,  March 
15-17,  1 91 9,  and  for  this  service  was.  at 
the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Convention  in 
1926,  voted  the  title 
of  Past  National 
Commander.  Repre- 
sentative Scrugham 
was  the  first  Depart- 
ment Commander  of 
Nevada  and  later 
served  as  a  member 
cf  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
for  that  Department 
and  as  National 
Vice  Commander. 
Representative 
Springer  was  Indi- 
ana's first  Depart- 
ment Commander. 
National  Comman- 
der Roane  Waring, 
who  gave  his  "okay" 
to  the  final  draft, 
was  also  one  of  the 
original  incorporators.  He  was  then  in 
office  as  the  first  Department  Comman- 
der of  Tennessee. 

It  was  the  Springer  Bill  that  the 
House  passed  on  October  14th,  and  that 
same  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  October  2 2d  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  Because  of  the 
press  of  official  business  the  bill  re- 
mained on  the  President's  desk  until  the 
evening  of  October  29th,  when  he  af- 
fixed his  signature.  The  Amendment  to 
the  Legion's  charter  of  incorporation 
became  Public  Law  767  of  the  2d  Ses- 
sion of  the  77th  Congress. 

Announcement  that  the  bill  had  been 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  was  not 
made  until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and 
that,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Posts  that  had  appli- 
cations on  file  did  not  admit  the  new 
veterans  until 
became  a  law. 


the  day  after  the  bill 
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INCE  the  days 
)f  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  loyal- 
ists banded  to- 
gether to  resist  the 
patriot  army,  there 
have  been  Amer- 
ican Legions.  Only 
a  few,  however — 
not  more  than  two 
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Lieutenant  Commander  Stanley  Jones  (right)  Department  Adju- 
tant of  Georgia,  presents  a  citation  awarded  by  National  Head- 
quarters to  Ralph  McGill,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
for  distinguished  "editorial  material  appraising  The  American 
Legion  and  its  programs"  during  the   1941-1942  Legion  year 


or  three — lived  long  enough  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  stream  of  events  of 
their  day  and  time. 

There  was  The  American  Legion  of 
Honor,  a  fraternal  organization  organ- 
ized in  Massachusetts  on  December  18, 
1878,  which  lasted  some  twenty  years. 
There  was  the  97th  Overseas  Battalion, 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  organized 
in  191 5  and  named  the  American  Legion 
because  of  the  great  number  of  Amer- 
icans enrolled  in  its  ranks.  The  first 
badge  of  the  97  th  bore  the  name  "Amer- 
ican Legion,"  but  later,  tiring  of  the  de- 
lay of  the  United  States  in  entering  the 
war,  the  Battalion  motto  "Acta  Non 
Verba"  (Deeds,  not  words),  took  the 
place  of  the  name  on  the  badge.  Arriv- 


ing in  France  in  early  191 6,  the  first  units 
of  the  Battalion  were  broken  up  and 
sent  to  the  "Princess  Pat's"  as  replace- 
ments. 

Then  there  was  the  American  Legion 
organized  in  191 4  as  a  spur  to  the  de- 
fense effort  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  sponsored  by  Adventure  Magazine 
and  with  the  active  cooperation  of  such 
men  as  the  elder  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  the  present  Secretary  of 
War,  Past  National  Commanders  Henry 
L.  Lindsley  and  James  A.  Drain,  and 
others  equally  distinguished.  It  might 
be  called  a  coincidence  that  the  name 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  the  initial  effort  at  forming 


Now  fellas- U*' 
qo  over  foe  top 


Santa  Monica  (California)  Bay  Cities  Post  held  a  meeting  to  honor 
citizens  of  its  community  who  have  contributed  three  times  or 
more  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service.  Citations 
for  this  service  were  awarded  by  the  Post  to  135  Santa  Monicans 


the  present  American  Legion,  appears 
on  the  official  roster  of  the  1914  group 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  That  American  Legion  had 
its  own  publication,  The  Legion  Call, 
and  an  organization  in  nearly  every 
State — active,  alert  men  who  stood  ready 
to  go  to  any  end  to  defend  the  country. 
The  organization  proposed  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  two  Divisions  of  fighting  men 
to  be  raised  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  but 
the  War  Department  promptly  squelched 
any  such  idea. 

The  full  story  of  "That  Earlier  Amer- 
ican Legion"  was  told  by  Arthur  Sulli- 
van Hoffman,  one  of  the  chief  organ- 
izers, in  this  magazine's  July,  1934,  issue. 
Literally  frowned  out  of  existence,  that 
American  Legion  quietly  folded  up  in 
191 7  and  turned  its  roster  of  some  25,000 
names  over  to  the  War  Department. 
But,  in  1919,  when  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War  selected  the  same  name  for 
their  representative  organization,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  old  American  Legion  gra- 
ciously waived  any  right  or  title  to  their 
old  corporate  name.  There  is,  then,  be- 
cause of  name  and  interlocking  member- 
ship, a  kinship  be- 
tween these  two 
American  Legions. 

Another  World 
War  American  Le- 
gion that  fits  right 
in  between  the 
1 914  group  and 
the  one  that  came 
out  of  the  Caucus 
at  Paris,  France, 
in  March,  1919,  is 
the  one  projected 
at  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia, in  Septem- 
ber 1 91 8.  Very  lit- 
tle has  been  heard 
of  that  group  for 
the  reason  that  the 
organization  of  a 
society  of  veterans 
under  the  name  of 
"The  American 

Legion  of  Liberty"  did  not  get  out  of  its 
swaddling  clothes.  The  organization  did 
proceed  far  enough  to  enroll  an  initial 
membership  and  adopt  a  constitution. 
Papers  of  incorporation  had  been  pre- 
pared, but  the  Armistice  intervened  and 
the  projectors  were  either  discharged  or 
scattered  to  other  camps.  The  American 
Legion  of  Liberty  of  Camp  Lee  died 
a-bornin'. 

Ross  B.  Johnston,  then  on  the  staff  of 
the  Camp  Lee  Bayonet,  now  of  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Liberty,  has  fur- 
nished copies  of  the  incorporation  papers 
and  other  documents,  all  of  which  are 
of  interest,  particularly  for  the  striking 
similarity  of  the  "objects  and  purposes" 
to  those  adopted  at  Paris  five  months 
later.  However,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Camp  Lee  group  was  in  con- 
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tact  with  any  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Paris  Caucus. 

The  names  signed  to  the  application 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  are  Oscar 
C.  Seikey,  President,  a  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  newspaperman;  Howard  Bush- 
nell,  with  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Company 
of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  Arnold  W. 
Wetsel,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  now  of 
New  York  City;  Charles  A.  Berry,  a 
newspaperman  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania; Lawrence  Wadsworth  Efford, 
a  Baltimore  Sun  reporter;  Camden  S. 
Taney,  long  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
(West  Virginia)  Register;  Earl  S.  Sow- 
ers, city  editor  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader;  Walter  Wilhelm,  a  commercial 
artist  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  John 
Schlek,  of  Philadelphia,  connected  with 
the  business  offices  of  one  of  the  news- 
papers, and  Ross  B.  Johnston,  then  of 
Richmond,  but  for  many  years  a  West 
Virginia  magazine  editor  and  publicist. 

The  Camp  Lee  Bayonet,  of  blessed 
memory,  which  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  191 7  under  the  direction  of  Second 
Lieutenant  Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  was  des- 
ignated as  the  official  organ  of  The 
American  Legion  of  Liberty  and  was  to 
be  used  to  make  the  new  organization 
known  to  the  soldiers  in  other  camps. 
Lieutenant  Viskniskki,  later  Colonel,  after 
setting  the  Bayonet  on  its  feet  (on  which 
this  Stepkeeper  had  an  assignment  in 
the  fall  of  191 7)  went  on  to  the  job  of 
officer-in-charge  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
published  in  Paris  for  the  troops  over- 
seas. 

An  unknown  American  Legion,  one 
probably  stemming  from  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  days,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur H.  Parcher,  a  member  of  Frank  E. 
Whitmore  Post  of  Ellsworth,  Maine. 
The  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  outfit  reported  to  the  Stepkeeper  is 
a  lapel  button  about  the  size  of  a  five- 
cent  piece  which  bears  on  its  face 
crossed  flags  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  with  the  words  "American"  at  the 
top  and  "Legion"  under  the  flags.  It  was 
made  by  Whitehead  &  Hoag  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  a  long  established  badge 
and  button-making  concern,  and  was 
evidently  intended  for  long  wear.  Dr. 
Parcher  knows  nothing  about  the  button 


Skill  and  patience  were  required  +0  make  this  needlepoint 
piece — to  say  nothing  of  the  91,800  stitches — created  by  Harry 
Christensen  to  honor  the  World  War  dead  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


or  the  outfit  behind  it.  "It  was  found  in 
a  box  that  had  not  been  opened  for  a 
good  many  years — probably  more  than 
forty,"  he  says.  The  patent  dates  on  the 
back  predate  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Cuban  flag  in 
the  design  would  indicate  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Cuban  insurrectors. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  this  de- 
partment tell  us  about  that  American 
Legion? 

Needlepoint  Memorial 

A MEMORIAL  piece  in  needlepoint 
honoring  the  men  of  Berlin,  Wis- 
consin, who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World 
War  is  the  creation  of  Legionnaire  Chris- 
tensen, a  member  of  Frank  O'Connor 
Post.  Comrade  Christensen,  who  has 
spent  several  years  in  various  hospitals, 
is  now  at  Sunny  View  Sanitarium  at 
Winnebago,  Wisconsin.  He  found  that 
time  hung  heavy,  and  took  up  needle- 
point to  break  the  tedium. 

The  memorial  is  seventeen  inches  broad 
by  twenty-seven  inches  deep  and  bears 
the   names  of  the   thirty-nine  Berlin 


Resolved :  -lb  cut- 
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men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the 
war  of  1917-1918, 
with  the  Legion 
emblem  in  the  cen- 
ter. "It  took  six 
weeks,  working 
four  hours  each 
day  to  make  the 
piece,"  says  Com- 
rade Christensen, 
"and  it  took  first 
prize  in  the  needle- 
point class  at  the 
Winnebago  County 
Fair.  In  all,  91,800 
stitches  were  made 
to  complete  it." 


Service  Committee 

ORIGINALLY  organized  as  a  tem- 
porary group  to  police  the  Iowa 
Department  Convention  of  1939,  the 
Service  Committee  of  Monahan  Post  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  developed  into  an 
outfit  that  fills  an  extremely  important 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Monahan  Post  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  a  Service  Committee  dating  from  the  piping  times  of 
peace,  now  functioning  as  a  trained  group  in   the  civilian  defense  organization  in  its  home  area 
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II  They  Shoot  Too 
1  with  Cameras 


SOMEHOW  there  still  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  hush-hush  about  ob- 
vious training  activities  in  our 
present  Army,  and  even  tried  and 
true  old  vets  like  us  aren't  to  be  trusted. 
For  instance,  we  all  know  that  photogra- 
phy is  used  for  various  purposes — for 
training  films,  for  publicity  purposes, 
for  spotting  enemy  positions  and  move- 
ments through  pictures  taken  from  the 
air.  In  our  particular  job  in  the  First 
World  War,  we  juggled  and  clipped 
many   and  many   an   air  photograph 


A  1942  moving-picture  crew  holds  a 
script  conference  on  location  in  a  South- 
ern camp.  The  director  is  comfortably 
"at  ease"  in  the  center 


which,  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  eventually 
became  part  of  a  whole  sector  of  the 
enemy  lines,  on  which  lines  of  coordina- 
tion were  drawn.  Comparing  such  a 
composite  photograph  with  one  patched 
together  a  week  or  so  before,  new  gun 
positions,  new  trenches,  new  observa- 
tion posts,  new  roads  to  ammunition 
dumps  could  be  spotted — all  for  the 
good  of  our  artillery  or  air  forces. 

And  most  of  us  know  that  prints  of 
thousands  of  official  Signal  Corps  pho- 
tographs taken  in  our  war  are  still 
available  from  the 
Photographic  Section, 
Signal  Corps,  Muni- 
tions Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  a 
nominal  price.  But  to 
show  how  antiquated 
we  oldtimers  now  are, 
those  photographs  are 
in  the  "Archives  Divi- 
sion." We  have  had 
occasion  many  times 
to  use  some  of  those 
official  pictures. 

We  are  still  person- 
ally interested  in  mili- 
tary photography,  al- 
though as  we  admitted 
not  too  many  months 
ago,  when  we  had  pic- 
tures and  a  story 
about    Signal  Corps 


photographers  in  Then  and  Now,  we 
know  little  about  it.  And  a  recent  effort 
to  obtain  some  facts  about  the  advance- 
ment of  this  important  branch  of  the 
service  from  an  old  pal  of  ours,  met 
with  rebuff.  But  of  that,  more  later. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Signal 
Corpsmen  who  took  their  photographic 
courses  at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C, 
one  of  whom,  John  A.  Marshall  of 
Portland,  Maine,  stepped  forward  with 
an  illustrated  account  that  appeared  in 
Then  and  Now  in  the  issue  for  June  last, 


A  gra 
schoo 


duate  of  Columbia's  photographic 
does  his  stuff  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
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George  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Alan  Waite  f 
Post  of  the  Legion,  Yonkers,  New  § 
York,  who  lives  at  101  Highland 
Avenue  in  that  neighbor-city  to  New 
York  City,  came  across  with  the  boast 
— with  supporting  evidence — that  he 
trained  at  the  Army's  first  school  of  war 
photography.  We  show  a  group  of  stu- 
dent photographers  and  also  an  official 
Signal  Corps  picture  of  one  of  the  pho- 
tographers doing  his  stuff  in  a  French 
village.  With  those  pictures  came  this 
letter  from  Legionnaire  Miller: 

"Several  months  ago  you  published 
in  Then  and  Now  some  pictures  and  a 
story  of  the  Photo  Laboratory  of  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  at  Washington  Bar- 
racks, Washington,  D.  C,  at  which  I 
was  stationed  for  many  months. 

"I  wonder  how  many  of  the  boys  read- 
ing this  will  ever  forget  the  days  when 
we  were  training  as  photographers  at 
the  U.  S.  School  of  Military  Cinema- 
tography, at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  the  Army's  first  school  of 
war  photography?  As  I  occasionally  do 
photographic  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity these  days,  I  find  that  instead 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy  is  training  its 
men  at  the  University,  and  the  campus 
again  resounds  to  the  cry  of  'One,  two, 
three,  four,'  as  it  did  twenty-four  years 
ago. 

"The  two  photographs  I  enclose  I 
think  will  be  of  interest — one  taken  at 
Columbia,  the  other  overseas. 

"When  the  United  States  entered  the 
first  World  War,  one  of  the  first  orders 
issued  was  from  the  Adjutant  General  to 
the  Signal  Corps  to  make  a  complete  pho- 
tographic history  of  the  nation's  war  ac- 
tivities. To  answer  this  great  demand 
for  photographers,  there  was  established 
at  Columbia  the  Army's  first  school  of 
war  photography  where  more  than  six 
hundred  men  were  instructed,  equipped 
and  sent  overseas  for  all  sorts  of  war 
service. 

"The  mere  selection  of  candidates 
was  a  difficult  task  in  itself.  A  student 
upon  entrance  to  the  school  was  exam- 
ined in  photographic  and  military  work. 
Some  excellent  'still'  men  were  soon 
found  to  be  hopeless  as  movie  operators. 
On  the  other  hand,  daring  veterans  of 
movie  campaigns  were  all  at  sea  when 
put  into  a  laboratory,  and  practically 
none  of  the  candidates  had  any 
knowledge  of  military  procedure. 

"Students  learned  how  to 
make  animated  drawings,  thou- 
sands of  which  were  used  for 
propaganda  purposes  in  every 
movie  house  in  the  country. 
Entire  movies  were  written,  cast, 
directed,  filmed,  edited  and  put 
out  by  students  at  Columbia  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Informa- 
tion. New  surgical  operations 
were  put  into  movies  for  the  in- 
struction of  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians in  scores  of  camps  and 
hospital  clinics.  Instruction  was 


THEN  and  NOW 


given  in  color  pictures,  lantern  slides, 
microphotography,  photographic  survey- 
ing and  color  map  reproduction. 

"Men  learned  the  use  of  X-ray  and 
trained  to  do  special  work  for  the  ar- 
tillery at  proving  grounds,  of  targets 
and  armor. 

"As  soon  as  students  were  trained 


Down   and   Daniels,   agent  Myron 

Selznick,  and  many  others. 

"I  often  wish  it  were  possible  to 

gather  the  'boys'  together  and  have 
an  annual  reunion  dinner,  perhaps  in  the 
mess  hall  at  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  and 
talk  over  the  days  of  our  great  experi- 
ences. Perhaps  through  the  aid  of  Then 
and  Now  this  might  prove  possible,  for 
I  know  the  boys  are  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Many  are  photographers  them- 
selves, or  shooting  pictures  for  others, 


Left,  Guard 
mount  at  G.  H. 
Q.,  Chaumont, 
France.  Below, 
an  operation  at 
Mackay-Roose- 
velt  Hospital, 
Chaumont,  1918 


they  were  sent, 
unattached,  to 
designated  sec- 
tions or  Divi- 
sions through- 
out the  United 
States.  Camera 
units  were  sent 
direct  from  Co- 
lumbia to  the 
piers  to  take 
ship  for  France, 
Italy  or  Siberia. 
At  the  front, 
motor  lorries, 
fitted  as  dark- 
rooms, were 

used  to  develop  and  print  the  photo- 
graphs turned  in  from  aeroplanes,  for 
study  by  the  General  Staff  to  locate 
gun  positions  and  to  provide  other  nec- 
essary information. 

"Some  of  the  boys  trained  at  Colum- 
bia became  well  known  through  their 
later  work  in  Hollywood — such  as  Vic- 
tor Fleming,  director  of  'Gone  With  the 
Wind,'  and  many  other  splendid  pic- 
tures; Lionel  Milestone,  director  of  'All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front;'  Director 
Wesley    Ruggles,    cameramen  Charles 


but  wherever  they  are,  they  can  never 
forget  the  days  when  they  were  photog- 
raphers for  Uncle  Sam." 

NOTHING  in  that  story  of  Com- 
rade Miller's  which  discloses  any 
military  secrets  and  yet  it  gives  a  fellow 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  Signal  Corps 
photographers  of  our  war  were  called 
upon  to  do.  Of  course  the  activities  he 
reports  took  place  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  it  might  be  dubbed  a 
now-it-can-be-told  tale. 

But,  by  chance,  we  saw  some 
pictures — unofficial — of  one  of 
the  present-day  Army's  moving- 
picture  crews  on  location.  In  one 
of  them  there  was  a  face  that 
was  powerfully  familiar  and  we 
asked,  "Isn't  that  guy's  name 
Jim  Smith?"  And  the  answer 
came,  "Yes,  he's  Lieutenant 
Smith  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
crew."  The  snap  was  taken  in  a 
Southern  camp  not  so  long  ago. 

So,  having  these  191 7  Signal 
Corps  photographers'  pictures 
ready  to  use,  we  wrote  to  Jim 
and  told  him  we'd  like  to  know 
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Another  1918  celebration 
with  good  eats  in  the 
A.    E.    F. — officers  only! 


something  about  what  advancements  had 
been  made  in  military  photography. 
You  see  we  knew  he  had  served  in  our 
war  in  a  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the 
41st  Division,  and  had  risen  to  the  grade 
of  corporal.  But  we  didn't  know  that 
Jim  had  got  back  into  uniform  until  we 
saw  the  picture,  and  we  weren't  surprised 
he  was  in  photographic  work  because 
after  his  discharge  from  our  fracas,  he 
had  gone  places  in  moving-picture  fields. 

Jim  wrote:  "Sorry,  but  I  won't  talk. 
As  you  probably  know,  the  rules  and 
regulations  say  the  army  officer  is  not 
allowed  to  make  any  statement  con- 
cerning his  organization  and  especially 
when  what  he  says  is  going  to  be  used 
for  publication.  Maybe  you  guys  have 
got  clearances  on  these  things  from  the 
War  Department,  but  for  me,  I  still 
won't  talk. 

"I  think  anything  to  be  written  about 
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our  place  would  necessarily  have  to  come 
from  our  C.  0.,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  make  an  interesting  article  for  the 
Legion  Magazine  because  there  are  quite 
a  few  old  timers  from  the  last  war  in 
this  outfit,  and  all  of  them  are  going 
strong,  including  myself. 

"Now  let's  get  down  to  the  question 
of  personal  publicity.  As  an  individual 
and  a  member  of  the  Legion,  it  is  most 
likely  that  you  can't  give  me  too  much 
publicity  because  I  have  been  just  like 
a  lot  of  you  guys — just  a  good  Legion- 
naire; I  paid  my  six  bucks  and  took 
what  they  handed  me,  which  was  al- 
ways the  proverbial  end  of  the  stick. 
However,  some  day  I  may  break  down 
and  give  you  a  picture  of  myself  to  plas- 
ter in  your  magazine — and  the  caption 
under  it  should  read:  'This  is  one  of  the 
guys  who  swore  they  would  have  to 
comb  the  mountains  of  Montana  to  find 
him  if  there  was  ever  another  war.'  But 
here  I  am!" 

The  name — Jim  Smith?  Well,  take  it 
or  leave  it!  But  we  can  report  that  not 
too  long  ago  he  made  a  hell  of  a  fine 
Adjutant  for  a  prominent  Legion  Post 
— and  he's  making  a  hell  of  a  fine  officer 
in  his  outfit.  Proof?  Well,  we  addressed 
him  as  "Lieutenant,"  but  the  reply  dis- 
closed that  he  had  already  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  captain. 

ARMY  and  Navy  hospitals  are  clear- 
ii  ing  houses  for  thousands  of  our 
buddies  who  are  disabled  either  through 
wounds  or  illness  in  time  of  war.  And 
so  when  we  get  pictures  and  stories  of 
hospitals,  we  are  glad  to  use  them  as 
they  will  interest  many  men  of  widely- 
scattered  outfits. 

Past  Commander  Hugh  Hood  of  Saner 
Post,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio,  was  good 
enough  to  send  us  the  snapshots  of  the 
guard  mount  in  Chaumont,  and  of  the 
operating  room  at  the  hospital  with 
which  he  served  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and 
after  taking  a  look  at  those  pictures,  read 
what  Commander  Hood  has  to  report: 

"The  pictures  I  am  enclosing  were 
brought  back  with  me  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Susquehanna  when  I  returned  to  the 
States  on  June  9,  1919.  I  hope  you  can 
use  them  as  all  Legion  men  read  the 
magazine  and  like  to  look  at  such  pic- 
tures to  see  if  they  were  ever  at  the 
place  shown  or  perhaps  recognize  some- 
one they  know. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  several 
thousand  soldiers  were  patients  in  the 
Mackay-Roosevelt  Hospital,  located  at 
Chaumont,  France,  I  think  these  prints 
will  interest  many.  One  of  them  shows 
the  guard  mount  on  March  21,  1919,  at 
G.  H.  Q.,  downtown  in  Chaumont — it 
was  not  at  the  hospital.  The  other  scene 
is  in  the  operating  room  in  building 
'Bauden's'  in  the  Mackay  Hospital  at 
Chaumont.  I  remember  the  name  of 
only  one  of  the  people  shown — Har- 
court.  At  one  time  I  knew  all  of  them 
by  name.  Who,  and  where  are  they  now? 
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"I  was  assigned  to  Mackay-Roosevelt 
Hospital  on  June  25,  1918,  and  left 
there  on  June  1,  191 9. 

"If  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Richard- 
son, from  Newport  News,  Virginia,  sees 
these  pictures  and  letter,  I  hope  he  will 
recognize  my  name  and  write  and  tell 
me  how  he  is.  You  see,  I  gave  him  a 
blood  transfusion  on  September  9,  191 8. 

"On  that  date,  I  was  called  to  his 
ward  for  the  transfusion,  and  being  in- 
terested in  knowing  to  whom  I  was  giv- 
ing my  blood,  I  asked  another  patient 
and  he  said,  'That  fellow  with  the  sheet 
over  his  head.'  Well,  that  was  the  first 
time  I  knew  they  gave  blood  transfusions 
to  a  dead  man — but  I  soon  learned  he 
was  very  much  alive.  When  I  uncovered 
his  face,  I  got  the  cussing  of  my  life! 
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The  owner  of  this  French 
clacker  can  have  it  again  if  he 
will  write  to  The  Company  Clerk 

He  said  every  so-and-so  and  his  brother 
had  been  in  to  look  at  him  that  morn- 
ing and  he  wished  people  would  just 
let  him  alone  to  die.  He  had  about  two 
weeks  of  whiskers  on  his  face  and  was 
powerfully  thin.  I  just  covered  him  up 
again. 

"Looking  back  on  that  transfusion,  I 
recall  they  made  a  three-inch  incision, 
drained  the  blood  out  into  a  pan  and 
kept  it  warm  with  hot-water  bottles.  I 
was  18  years  old  then  and  am  now  42, 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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How  American  it  is...  to  want  something  better! 


MAYBE  we  have  to  wait  till  the  war  is  over  and  television 
comes  from  around  the  corner  before  we  can  all  have  this 
particular  "something  better."  But  how  American  it  is  to 
want  such  things.  A  better  camera  or  a  better  watch  or  a 
better  baking  potato — it  makes  no  difference  what  the 
product  is — we  are  forever  looking  for  "something  better." 

ONE  OF  THE  "BETTER  THINGS"  America  discovered 
long  ago  is  a  moderate  beverage,  an  Ale  in  fact,  with 
a  trade  mark  whose  3  Rings  stand  for  "Purity," 
"Body,"  "Flavor."  Since  1840  this  Ale  has  been 
acclaimed  by  many.  So  many,  that  in  this  land  of 
something  better  it  has  become  .  .  . 


Americas  largest  selling  Ale 


To  speed  the  day  when  we  can  have  more  "better  things"  buy  war  bonds  and  stamps 

P.  Ballantine  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.J. 


THE  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  MAN  YOU  KNOW! 


You  can  afford  to  remember  every  service  man  you  know  with 
this  friendly  and  important  gift  —  because  the  special  price  is 
only  75^  for  a  full  year's  subscription!  Strengthen  the  bonds  of 
common  interest  and  understanding  between  two  generations 
of  military  men.  Remember,  the  men  who  are  in  the  armed  forces 
today  are  the  Legionnaires  of  tomorrow.  Here's  a  fine  way  to 
say  "Happy  New  Year!"  —  and  it's  so  inexpensive  you  can  say  it 
to  every  one  of  your  young  friends  in  uniform! 
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When  our  outfit  sailed  for  France  in  the  last  war,  not  one  of  us  dreamed 
our  sons  would  have  to  do  it  again  twenty-five  years  later.  Think  of  it ! 
We  were  crusading  —  we  were  saving  the  world  for  democracy.  We 
I  were  going  to  show  the  enemy  what  fighting  was  really  like. 

Well,  we  showed  'em.  But  the  men  who  wrote  the  peace  couldn't  make 
it  stick.  So— you're  out  there  across  the  world  somewhere,  fighting  it  again. 
<  Only  this  time,  you've  got  us  here  at  home  making  sure  that  what  you 
i  fight  for  will  be  delivered  on  schedule—  at  the  peace  table  —just  as  we 
are  making  sure  that  what  you  are  fighting  with  gets  to  you  on  schedule. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  are  doing  here  at  home.  It's  important. 
We  want  you  to  fight  with  the  confidence  that  you  are— this  time— mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  free  men  and  women.  You  deserve  to  know  that. 

So  pretty  soon  you  will  get  your  first  copy  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine.  Your  magazine.  Yours  every  month  for  the  next  twelve 
months  —  and  let's  hope  and  pray  you  will  be  home  and  at  peace 
before  those  twelve  months  are  over. 

Happy  New  Year,  Joe!  And  we  hope  that  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  will  make  your  New  Year  a  year  full  of  promise  —  wherever 
you  are  — because  it  will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  here  at  home,  to 
insure  the  kind  of  peace  you're  fighting  for  so  bravely  and  so  well. 


SPECIAL  SERVICE  MAN'S  GIFT  PRICE:  75*  A  YEAR! 

Keep  up  the  morale  on  our  many  fighting  fronts!  Send  the 
service  men  you  know  the  latest  news  of  the  home  front  where 
Legionnaires  are  fighting  to  win  the  peace!  Twelve  morale- 
packed  issues  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine  will  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  —  make  a  better  soldier  today,  a  better 
Legionnaire  tomorrow! 
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Next  to  mail  from  home, 
there  is  nothing  better  for 
every  service  man's  morale 
than  regular  gifts  he  can 
look  forward  to.  It's  easy  to 
make  yours  regular  —  just 
send  him  12  big  issues  of 
The  American  Legion 
Magazine! 
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TODAY'S 
Front  Line 
SERVICE  MEN 


Our  government  asks  that 
gifts  for  men  in  the  armed 
forces  be  as  compact  as 
possible.  That  makes  it 
even  more  important  to 
cram  a  lot  into  each  gift  — 
saves  vital  shipping  space. 
For  only  75f  you  can  send 
a  whole  year's  pleasure! 
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My  gift  card  should 
read  "from   


TO:  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Enclosed  is  $   (cash  or  check) 

for  subscriptions  as  listed  above. 


Please  send  personal  gift  card  to  each. 
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TOMORROW'S 
Front  Line 

LEGIONNAIRES 


With  each  gift  subscription, 
we  send,  free,  a  handsome 
and  unusual  gift  card,  with 
your  name  on  it  as  you  wish 
it,  direct  to  each  service 
man  —  telling  him  that  the 
first  of  12  exciting  issues 
of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  is  on  the  way! 


The  Post  at  Norwich,  New  York,  offers  a  here's-how 
in  the  Legion-wide  campaign  to  get  recruits  for  the 
United  States  Navy 


AT  THE  Lieut.  Warren  E.  Eaton, 
IX.  D.S.C.,  Post  in  Norwich,  New 
York,  last  Armistice  Day  activities  con- 
cluded with  an  event  that  made  the  day 
an  investment  in  the  future  as  well  as 
a  commemoration  of  the  past.  This  was 
a  salute  to  fifteen  men  who  had  just 
joined  the  Navy  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Post,  in  a  Legion-wide  drive. 

About  200  guests  attended  the  buffet 
supper  and  reception  in  honor  of  the 
members  of  the  Armistice-Day  Navy 
class.  There  were  speeches  and  music  and 
each  of  the  candidates  received  a  gift 
box  from  one  of  the  merchants  of  Nor- 
wich and  surrounding  towns. 

Everyone  agreed  that  the  party  was  a 
huge  success — especially  Chief  Specialist 
Patrick  J.  Benfonte  of  the  Binghamton 
Recruiting  station,  who  swore  in  the  fif- 
teen applicants. 

But  behind  that  party,  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  this  fine  group  of  youngsters — 
most  of  them  in  their  'teens,  and  several 
of  them  outstanding  athletes  in  the  com- 
munity— lay  a  story  of  hard  work  and 
careful  planning. 

Two  weeks  before  Armistice  Day, 
Post  Commander  William  T.  McDowell 
appointed  committees  for  the  Navy 
drive,  and  while  members  were  still  map- 
ping plans.  Benjamin  C.  Mundy,  26,  first 
candidate  for  the  class,  arrived  in  the 
company  of  Pierre  Rounds  and  was  en- 
thusiastically greeted  by  the  Legion- 
naires, all  of  whom  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  individual  recruiters  for  the 
class  to  be  sponsored  on  Armistice  Day. 

Melvin  E.  Eaton  headed  the  Navy 
Day  Drive,  with  Howard  A.  Sumner  as 
vice  chairman.  Committee  heads  were: 
Publicity,  Past  Commander  Edward  F. 
Devine;  recruiting  committee,  George 


Trinder;  ceremonies,  Matthew  New- 
comb;  refreshments,  R.  J.  Browne;  en- 
tertainment. F.  J.  Oates;  special  guest 
list,  W.  T.  McDowell;  transportation, 
George  Bengert.  The  cooperation  of  the 
Norwich  School  Superintendent,  Gilbert 
R.  Lyon,  was  enlisted  in  the  search  for 
youths  of  18,  19  and  20  who  had  com- 
pleted their  schooling  and  might  be  in- 
vited to  join  the  Legion-sponsored  class 
of  candidates. 

A  Legion  Recruiting  Office  was  set  up 
in  the  Norwich  Electric  &  Gas  Com- 
pany. The  Publicity  Committee  ran  a 
two-page  advertisement,  sponsored  by 
twenty-four  local  merchants,  in  the  Nor- 
wich Sun,  announcing  the  Legion's  Navy 
Drive  and  inviting  those  interested  to  a 
meeting  on  November  6th.  This  Friday- 
night  Navy  forum,  held  in  the  local 
Y.M.C.A.,  climaxed  more  than  a  week 
of  intensive  campaigning  by  Legion- 
naires. Movies  of  Navy  life  were  shown, 
{Continued  on  page  j8) 


Mel  Eaton,  chairman  of 
the  Post's  effort  and 
brother  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  Post  is  named 


The  cream  of  the  Norwich  crop,  ready  for  service  and  rarin'  to  go 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 
story  divides  itself  into  three  phases — 
the  lawyer,  the  soldier  and  the  Legion- 
naire. 

ROANE  WARING  was  born  in  Mem- 
.phis,  July  21,  1881,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Roane  Waring  of  North  Carolina 
and  Elizabeth  Ashe  of  Tennessee.  His 
family,  of  old  Virginia  ancestry,  still 
owns  the  Roane  plantation  in  King  Wil- 
liam County,  Virginia,  which  was  granted 
it  by  a  King  of  England  long  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  is  located  only 
fifteen  miles  from  Yorktown,  where  Lord 
Cornwallis  surrendered  to  General  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1899  Roan  Waring  was  graduated 
from  Christian  Brothers  College,  and  in 
1902  received  his  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

A  young  man  in  a  short,  tight-fitting 
coat,  tall  collar  and  high  tan  shoes  fast- 
ened with  buttons,  he  came  back  to 
Memphis  and  hung  out  his  shingle.  No- 
body seemed  interested  in  his  highly 
valuable  legal  services. 

One  day  in  1906,  a  friend,  then  a 
junior  member  of  the  famed  Memphis 
law  firm  of  Wright,  Peters  &  Wright, 
told  young  Waring  that  he  was  resign- 
ing to  enter  practice  "on  his  own"  and 
suggested  that  Waring  might  get  the  job 
if  he  applied  for  it.  Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright, 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  then 
absent  as  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  so  Waring  went  around  to  see 
the  general's  son  and  associate.  The  firm 
was  counsel  for  the  old  Memphis  Street 
Railway  Co. 

The  law  firm  told  Waring  that  they 
would  give  him  a  job  trying  minor  dam- 
age suits  against  the  Street  Railway 
Company.  Thus  began  Roane  Waring's 
career  as  a  lawyer.  It  has  carried  him 
through  many  changes  in  this  historic 
firm  of  Wright,  Peters  &  Wright,  which 


became  successively  Wright  &  Wright, 
Wright,  Miles,  Waring  &  Walker;  Miles, 
Waring  &  Walker,  and  finally,  as  it  is 
known  today,  Waring,  Walker  &  Cox, 
with  Roane  Waring  serving  as  its  senior 
member. 

The  firm  is  still  counsel  for  the  Mem- 
phis Street  Railway  Co.,  of  which  Com- 
mander Roane  Waring  was  named  pres- 
ident in  1935.  Under  his  direction  the 
Memphis  Street  Railway  Company  has 
increased  its  capacity  for  public  serv- 
ice and  bettered  its  financial  condition. 
General  Luke  E.  Wright  made  no  mis- 
take in  judgment  in  1906  when  he  ac- 
cepted young  Waring  as  his  protegee 
and  a  member  of  his  law  firm. 

It  was  in  that  same  year  of  1906  that 
young  Attorney  Waring  married  Miss 
Grace  Titus  Ford  of  Arkansas.  They 
have  three  children,  Mrs.  Coe  Stone, 
Miss  Grace  Ann  Waring,  and  Lieutenant 
Roane  Waring,  Jr.,  who  is  serving  with 
General  MacArthur's  forces  in  the  Far 
Pacific. 

THE  life-long  military  career  of  War- 
ing, which  has  carried  him  through 
every  rank  from  private  to  colonel,  be- 
gan in  1903  when  he  enlisted  in  Company 
E  of  the  old  Tennessee  State  Guard.  By 
1915  he  had  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  in  that  year  he  resigned  his 
commission  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
his  growing  legal  business. 

In  April,  191 7,  America  entered  the 
World  War  and  almost  immediately 
Governor  Rye  called  upon  Tennessee  to 
raise  two  more  regiments.  Waring  was 
one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  the  move, 
and  became  a  major  in  the  Second  Ten- 
nessee Infantry. 

The  Second  Tennessee  was  later 
merged  with  the  119th  Infantry  of  the 
30th  Division. 

In  March,  1918,  the  119th  Infantry 
went  to  France,  with  Waring  as  major 


of  the  First  Battalion.  Soon  after  the 
landing  at  Brest,  Major  Waring  was  de- 
tached from  the  regiment  and  sent  to  a 
college  for  Army  General  Staff  officers 
at  Langres,  France.  There  he  was  grad- 
uated during  the  late  summer  of  that 
year. 

Transferred  from  his  old  30th  Divi- 
sion, Major  Waring  was  made  an  officer 
on  the  general  staff  of  the  33d  Division, 
commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  George  E. 
Bell.  In  a  short  time  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  chief  of  staff  and  operations 
officer  of  the  Division. 

He  saw  action,  and  plenty  of  it.  His 
Division  fought  bitterly  in  the  big  smash 
against  the  German  lines  that  started 
at  St.  Mihiel  in  early  September,  and  in 
the  bloody  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  that 
followed  a  little  later.  As  October  pro- 
gressed the  33d  Division  pushed  on,  ever 
deeper  into  the  German  lines. 

ON  the  historic  morning  of  Nov.  11, 
1918,  the  33d  Division  was  driving 
hard  toward  Metz  and  raining  its  shells 
into  the  little  town  of  Conflans  on  the 
plains  of  the  Woevre.  Supporting  the 
33d  was  the  artillery  brigade  from  the 
30th  Division. 

Major  Waring,  operations  officer  of 
the  33d  Division,  that  morning  was  at 
an  advanced  command  post — an  old 
German  dugout  at  Combres.  Its  only 
entrances  faced  the  retreating  German 
troops. 

After  the  Armistice,  the  33d  Division 
moved  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  occupied  the  northern  half  of 
it  until  it  sailed  for  home  in  May,  1919. 
A  short  time  after  the  Division  arrived 
in  Luxembourg,  Major  Waring  received 
news  of  his  promotion  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  had  been  made  three  days 
before  the  Armistice. 

Today  Colonel  Waring  is  the  possessor 
of  a  silver  star,  awarded  for  gallantry. 


FOR  GOD  AND 


we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the 

following  purposes: 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States  of  America; 
to  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 

percent  Americanism; 
to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents 
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of  our  association  in  the  Great  War; 
to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obli- 
gation to  the  community,  state  and 
nation; 

to  combat   the  autocracy  of  both  the 

classes  and  the  masses; 
to  make  right  the  master  of  might; 
to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 


to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and 
democracy; 

to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade- 
ship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  help- 
fulness. 

— Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  The  American  Legion 
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"What  did  you  do  to  win  it?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Oh,  just  a  little  mess  I  got  into  up 
there,"  Waring  drawled  evasively.  He 
declined  to  amplify  or  explain. 

When  Waring  came  home  from  France 
in  May,  1919,  the  air  was  filled  with  talk 
of  a  new  organization  that  was  to  be 
known  as  The  American  Legion — an  or- 
ganization that  would  unite  American 
veterans  of  the  World  War  into  a  great 
fraternity  dedicated  to  God  and  coun- 
try. 

The  movement  had  been  launched  a 
short  time  before  at  a  meeting  of  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  in  Paris,  but  it 
was  not  until  June,  1919,  that  the  Legion 
was  formally  organized  at  the  now  his- 
toric caucus  in  St.  Louis.  Lieut.  Col. 
Waring  attended  the  caucus,  became  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  national 
organization  and  then  came  home  to  or- 
ganize the  Department  of  Tennessee,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  Department 
Commander. 

"In  those  days,"  Waring  recalled, 
"most  soldiers  seemed  to  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  The  American  Legion 
was  some  sort  of  movement  to  keep 
them  in  the  Army.  It  was  hard  to  un- 
sell  them  on  this  idea,  but  we  finally 
succeeded  and  immediately  the  member- 
ship began  to  grow." 

Waring  organized  the  second  Tennes- 
see Post  at  Memphis  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
and  become  its  first  Commander.  In  1923 
it  was  merged  with  Memphis  Post  No. 
1,  and  in  1926  Waring  was  elected  Com- 
mander of  this  Post,  and  re-elected  the 
next  year.  Once,  Memphis  Post  was  the 
largest  Legion  Post  in  the  world. 

When  Waring  retired  as  Post  Com- 


"I  hope  we're  not  boring  you 
with  all  this." 


mander  in  the  summer  of  1927,  he  was 
again  elected  Department  Commander 
and  thus  became  the  only  man  ever  to 
hold  this  office  twice  in  Tennessee.  Al- 
ways active  in  the  national  affairs  of 
the  Legion,  he  has  served  12  years  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion as  National  Commander  he  was 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  that  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Legion.  He  has  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation  at  fourteen  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

Since  1929,  Tennessee  posts  of  The 
American  Legion  have  been  proposing 
Roane  Waring  for  National  Commander. 
Three  years  ago  he  consented  to  become 
a  candidate,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  op- 


ponents at  the  Boston  and  Milwaukee 
Conventions. 

If  his  judgment  in  waiting  until  the 
Kansas  City  Convention  needed  vindi- 
cating, the  action  of  the  Legion's  first 
wartime  Convention  did  just  that,  for 
never  was  a  National  Commander  more 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  and  none  will 
be  more  whole-heartedly  supported  than 
this,  "Our  Fighting  Commander." 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for 
each  aide  to  a  National  Commander  to 
write  the  biography  of  his  Commander. 
Insofar  as  authorship  goes,  this  article 
constitutes  the  aide's  debut  and  his  swan 
song,  and  because  of  this  I  ask  the 
reader's  indulgence  to  permit  me  the 
privilege  of  a  few  lines  written  as  the 
party  of  the  first  part. 

I  have  known  my  National  Com- 
mander for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  a 
member  with  him  in  Memphis  Post  No. 
1  for  twenty  years.  For  seven  years  I 
have  served  as  advertising  and  public 
relations  director  for  the  corporation 
of  which  he  is  president.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  had  a  part  in  his  three- 
year  campaign  for  National  Commander 
of  The  American  Legion. 

In  one  piece  of  campaign  literature  I 
named  him  as:  A  Distinguished  Soldier; 
An  Esteemed  Gentleman;  A  Splendid 
Legionnaire.  He  is  the  only  man  for 
whom  I  would  go  on  an  extended  tour 
of  baggage-smashing,  sleep-losing  trips 
all  over  the  country. 

Roane  Waring  is  a  great  guy — a  strong 
leader — an  informed  Legionnaire — and 
he  is  going  to  be  a  hard  fighting,  two- 
fisted  Commander.  Frankly,  I  think  the 
Legion  is  lucky  to  have  him  in  office 
during  this  critical  war  year. 


THAT'S  MY  FLAG" 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
cousin,  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  was  in  a 
hospital  in  Vienna. 

Larry  Rue,  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  at  the  hospital  with  the  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
and  told  us  the  shocking  news  that 
O'Shaughnessy  was  in  his  mortal  illness. 

We  hurried  to  the  hospital  and  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"I  was  expecting  you,"  he  said.  "Larry 
Rue  told  me  you  were  in  Vienna  and 
said  he  would  take  word  to  you." 

The  melancholy  in  which  we  were  de- 
pressed because  of  what  we  had  been 
told  about  him  was  quickly  dispelled  by 
his  sparkling  cheerfulness  and  his 
sprightly  flow  of  anecdotes.  Something 
in  the  conversation  prompted  him  to  say: 

"Oh,  I  do  not  get  lonesome  here.  I 
have  so  many  callers;  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican correspondents  and  those  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services.  They 
are  here  every  day,  some  of  them.  Then  I 
have  my  faithful  and  beloved  pals  here 
in  constant  companionship;  all  of  the 


forty-eight  States." 

With  that  he  raised  his  hand  in  mili- 
tary salute  while  fixing  his  gaze  as  if 
at  something  behind  us  as  we  clustered 
about  his  bed  looking  only  at  him. 

We  turned  to  behold  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  spread  on  the  wall,  its  forty- 
eight  stars  twinkling  at  him. 

I  felt  a  solemnity  as  we  arose  instinc- 
tively to  make  salute  to  our  Flag,  that 
Flag  which  had  followed  one  of  its  chil- 
dren into  a  distant  land  like  a  Guardian 
Angel. 

"I  hope  you  won't  feel  it  amiss  of  me 
to  salute  my  Flag  sitting  down,"  he  said 
with  a  wistful  smile. 

His  animation  and  buoyancy  wasn't 
that  of  a  sick  man  at  all,  but  we  were 
scarcely  back  in  New  York  when  the 
cables  brought  the  word  that  his  cour- 
ageous soul  had  gone  out  before  us. 

On  the  way  as  we  returned  from  the 
hospital  I  recalled  an  early  experience, 
with  our  Flag  enshrined  in  its  memory. 

One  of  my  wandering  days  found  me 
in  Antwerp  strolling  on  the  esplanade  of 
the  great  quay  along  the  Schelde  where 


many  ships  were  flying  flags,  each  of  its 
own  country — all  of  them  foreign  to  me. 

With  a  vague  sort  of  loneliness  I  sat 
on  a  bench  to  watch  a  vessel  that  was 
making  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
other  ships,  all  of  which  were  drab  or 
dingy  looking,  while  this  newcomer  was 
gleaming  white  just  like  our  own  war- 
ships in  those  days  of  serenity  and  peace. 

As  it  drew  nearer  I  saw  it  was  a  war- 
ship, and  when  a  breeze  spread  the  folds 
of  the  flag  that  was  lolling  above  the  taff- 
rail  I  was  on  my  feet  racing  toward  it 
and  saying  aloud: 

"The  American  Flag!  My  Flag!" 

The  great  white  sea-beauty  was  the 
United  States  Cruiser  Chicago  on  a  cour- 
tesy visit  to  Belgium. 

The  first  crew  man  ashore  told  me  the 
officer  in  command  was  Captain  Mahan, 
the  naval  historian,  whom  he  identified 
for  me  on  the  deck.  Waiting  at  the  foot 
of  the  gangplank,  I  intercepted  him  as 
he  came  down.  Holding  out  my  hand  to 
him,  I  couldn't  think  of  what  I  wanted 
to  say  further  than  to  thank  him  for 
bringing  that  Flag  where  I  could  see  it. 
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I  can  still  see  his  kindly,  sympathetic 
smile  as  he  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder 
while  holding  my  right  hand  in  firm 
clasp. 

"That's  my  Flag,"  I  was  at  last  able 
to  say  coherently. 

As  if  in  a  study  he  looked  at  it  while 
it  was  rippling  in  the  breeze  with  the 
sunshine  playing  on  its  face. 

"The  symbol  of  liberty,"  he  said  as 
if  thinking  aloud.  And  squeezing  my  hand 
impulsively,  he  turned  away. 

Memory  pictures  of  that  incident  are 
as  vivid  with  me  now  as  if  it  had  taken 
place  in  the  very  near  instead  of  in  the 
distant  days. 

Even  as  I  write  this  it  shares  in  ani- 
mation with  the  recollection  of  the  dying 
diplomat  saluting  the  flag  while  unable 
to  rise  from  his  bed. 

THESE  treasured  reminiscences  were 
forward  in  my  mind  when  my 
daughter  had  exclaimed  in  a  grieving 
tone  of  disappointment: 

"Why,  father,  this  is  not  our  Flag!" 
The  serious  looking  baritone  was  still 
singing  "God  Save  the  King."  The  chat- 


ter of  tongues  was  hushed  and  the  noise 
of  dishes  and  silverware  was  subdued  to 
give  his  fine,  ringing  voice  the  right  of 
way. 

When  the  singing  was  ended  and  the 
applause  subsided,  my  daughter,  who 
made  the  flag  discovery  for  us,  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  politely  over  to  the 
singer  and  placed  it  before  him  on  the 
table.  He  appeared  to  be  disconcerted  by 
her  impulsive  action,  as  the  three  of  us 
remaining  at  our  table  certainly  were. 

The  Hungarian  proprietor  of  the  place 
saw  this  incident,  as  many  of  the  guests 
saw  it,  or  craned  their  necks  trying  to 
see  what  they  probably  interpreted  as 
a  pre-arranged  contribution  to  the  eve- 
ning's enjoyment. 

The  singer  snapped  to  his  feet  and 
made  a  profound  bow  to  my  daughter. 
Handclapping  had  been  generous  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  anthem,  but  this  after- 
play  aroused  renewed  applause  in  greater 
volume. 

My  daughter  acknowledged  the.  bow, 
and  came  back  to  our  table  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fine  determination,  as  if  she 
didn't  care  whether  she  had  attracted 


attention  or  whether  her  action  had  been 
misunderstood. 

The  massively  built  but  kindly-faced 
Hungarian  proprietor  did  not  misunder- 
stand the  incident. 

Within  a  minute  he  was  coming  rap- 
idly toward  us  carrying  another  flag,  with 
all  eyes  in  the  room  seemingly  follow- 
ing him. 

He  bowed  low  and  placed  the  Flag  on 
our  table  saying: 

"My  most  profound  apologies  for  the 
unhappy  mistake  of  the  maitre  in  giving 
you  the  wrong  flag." 

My  wife  spread  its  folds. 

It  was  Old  Glory. 

She  quickly  poised  it  on  top  of  the 
large  floral  centerpiece  on  our  table. 

The  proprietor  gestured  to  the  gypsy 
orchestra.  The  thrilling  strains  of  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner  was  the  instant 
response  to  the  wave  of  his  hand. 

It  brought  us  to  our  feet,  to  stand  rev- 
erently at  attention  till  the  last  heart- 
gripping  note. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and 
then  came  applause  from  every  corner 
of  the  vast  room. 


I'M  A  SOLDIER'S  WIFE 


(Continued  from  page  75) 
Station  while  waiting  for  his  train.  He 
would  call  me  as  often  as  he  could. 

ONE  lonely  day  followed  another.  I 
went  back  to  work.  That  helped 
some,  but  there  was  always  a  lump  in  my 
throat  that  I  couldn't  seem  to  swallow. 
And  always  at  home  there  was  a  terrible 
void  nothing  ever  filled.  I  couldn't  put 
Johnnie's  clothes  away — just  couldn't 
face  the  realization  that  he  would  not 
be  back  to  wear  them  for  a  long  time. 

The  nights  were  worse  than  the  days, 
especially  those  last  conscious  moments 
before  dropping  off  to  sleep.  The  agony 
of  reaching  out  to  the  other  bed,  hoping 
some  miracle  would  bring  me  Johnnie's 
loving  handclasp  and  his  sleepy  mumble: 
"Good  night,  honey,  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

For  three  weeks  I  lived  in  a  kind  of 
gripping  nightmare.  I  couldn't  help 
clutching  at  the  hope  that  something 
would  happen  to  bring  Johnnie  home. 

The  one  day  he  telephoned  that  he  had 
his  first  leave — 36  hours.  I  was  glad  our 
apartment  was  just  as  he  left  it,  with  his 
clothes  closet  untouched,  his  shaving 
things  still  on  the  bathroom  shelf,  his 
magazine  rack  and  smoking  stand  beside 
his  big  chair.  I  wore  his  favorite  dress, 
selected  the  menu  he  liked  best,  bought 
the  biggest  and  juiciest  steak  I  could 
find.  I  got  theater  tickets  for  the  best 
show  on  Broadway.  I  put  coffee  in  the 
sugar  bowl,  salted  the  geraniums  and 
brushed  my  teeth  with  shaving  cream! 

And  Johnnie  came  marching  home — 
erect  like  a  soldier,  a  tan  that  shouted 
of  the  open  air,  strong  in  body,  and 
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splendid  in  his  uniform  he  must  always 
wear  now. 

We  laughed  as  he  told  about  KP, 
garbage  duty,  latrine  duty,  shoveling 
coal,  chopping  wood,  cementing  side- 
walks. But  it  was  a  forced  laugh  from 
both  Johnnie  and  me.  I  knew  he  was 
trying  to  be  gay  and  he  knew  I  was. 
Deep  inside  me  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
sad  and  even  resentful  that  my  Johnnie 
was  doing  jobs  like  these. 

But  that  night  at  the  theater  I 
changed.  Johnnie  had  just  been  telling 
me  about  his  bunkmates.  Private  Little 
Moon,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  Pri- 
vate Lin  Chin,  a  Chinese.  Then  the  or- 
chestra struck  into  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

As  we  stood  up,  Johnnie's  chest  ex- 
panded. His  head  went  up.  His  eyes 
stared  straight  ahead.  As  the  music 
swelled,  a  series  of  pictures  flashed 
through  my  mind.  I  saw  the  early  Rev- 


"But,  Junior,  when  are  you  going  +0 
ask  Father  simple  questions  like  his 
college  students  do?" 


olutionary  patriots  in  tattered  clothing 
fighting  against  terrific  odds.  With  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  a 
British  frigate  and  saw  the  American 
flag  through  the  smoke-filled  air. 

I  saw  those  crossed  swords  of  John- 
nie's grandfather  in  the  little  foyer  in 
our  apartment — those  swords  that  went 
through  the  Civil  War  with  him. 

I  remembered  when  I  was  a  little  girl 
how  Mrs.  Kenyon  next  door  had  wept 
as  though  her  heart  would  break  one  day 
in  191 8.  Her  son  had  just  been  killed  in 
the  Argonne.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
thousands  of  British  soldiers — so  many 
of  them  just  boys  I'd  seen  on  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Of  Fighting  Frenchmen, 
of  brave  Hollanders,  fair-haired  Norwe- 
gians who  had  gone  almost  around  the 
world  to  continue  the  fight.  I  thought 
of  courageous  Russians — men  and  women 
— battling  the  invaders  together. 

I  saw  in  my  mind  the  extermination 
of  Lidice,  the  slaughter  of  30,000  civil- 
ians at  Rotterdam,  the  machine-gun- 
ning of  Poles,  the  starvation  of  Greece. 

Slowly  I  began  to  feel  in  my  heart 
the  real  meaning  of  this  fight  for  free- 
dom. Then  it  was  clear  to  me.  I  had 
been  selfish — very  selfish — thinking  only 
in  terms  of  my  own  little  sphere  when 
untold  millions  like  Johnnie,  Little  Moon 
and  Lin  Chin  were  fighting  this  ghastly 
thing  together  all  over  the  world,  and 
millions  of  women,  across  the  Atlantic 
and  across  the  Pacific,  were  suffering  tor- 
tures I  had  not  even  begun  to  compre- 
hend. And  suddenly  I  was  proud — very 
proud  that  my  man  was  a  soldier  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  free  men  in  a  great 
cause. 
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Dr.  James  W.  Bodley 

MEMPHIS,  Tennessee,  turned  out 
en  masse  to  observe  Navy  Day 
on  October  27th,  and  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  in  the  history  of  the  city 
watched  the  long  parade.  Marching  at 
the  head  of  the  Tennessee  State  Guard 
was  Brigadier  General  James  W.  Bod- 
ley, who  was  also  Department  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  in  Tennessee. 

Just  after  the  parade  had  reached  the 
point  of  dispersal.  General  Bodley  col- 
lapsed, and  died  almost  immediately.  A 
distinguished  Memphis  citizen  and  civic 
leader,  as  well  as  a  practicing  physician 
and  surgeon  of  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion, news  of  his  death  cast  a  pall  of 
gloom  over  his  home  city.  Dr.  Bodley 
was  a  Past  Commander  of  Memphis 
Post  No.  1,  and  Past  Commander  of 
the  10th  Tennessee  District.  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  work  on  Legion  pro- 
grams. In  1 940- 1 94 1  he  won  national 
recognition  for  personally  enrolling  1,515 
new  and  renewal  members  for  Memphis 
Post.  He  was  awarded  the  Forty  and 
Eight  Voiture  Nationale  Trophy  at  the 
Kansas  City  National  Convention  for 
having  enrolled  1,075  Legion  members 
for  1942. 

Dr.  Bodley  was  elected  Commander 
of  the  Department  of  Tennessee  at  the 
convention  held  at  Knoxville  early  last 
August,  and  had  served  less  than  three 
months  of  his  term.  Roy  Hall  of  Jack- 
son has  been  selected  to  complete  his 
term  as  Department  Commander. 

His  death  was  all  the  more  startling 
because  he  had  expressed  himself  as  feel- 
ing exceptionally  well,  and  just  before 
leaving  the  hospital  to  march  in  the 
parade  he  had  performed  two  major 
operations. 

Dr.  Bodley  served  as  a  major  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps  during  the 
old  World  War  and  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  was  stationed  at  Base 
Hospital  56  in  Belgium.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  his  mother,  two  sons,  and 
a  daughter. 
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ALL  FOR  THE  NAVY 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
and  recruiting  officers  from  Binghamton 
were  on  hand  to  answer  questions  and 
discuss  the  Navy  with  the  young  men 
and  their  parents.  More  than  75  poten- 
tial sailors  were  present  at  that  meeting, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  take 
between  twenty  and  thirty  of  them  to 
Binghamton  the  following  Tuesday  for 
what  Chief  Benfonte  called  "Norwich 
Day"  at  the  naval  recruiting  station 
there,  when  facilities  of  the  office  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Norwich  contin- 
gent for  physical  examinations.  George 


Bengert  was  assisted  in  his  transporta- 
tion assignment  by  Mrs.  Melvin  Eaton, 
Mrs.  Fred  O'Hara,  Mrs.  Oliver  W.  Bene- 
dict and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  McCartney. 

The  candidates  accepted  included  Ed 
Weed,  17,  New  York's  4-H  health  cham- 
pion in  1 941  and  high  school  varsity 
football  player;  Benjamin  and  Robert 
Mundy,  brothers,  George  Genung,  Mer- 
ton  Coleman,  Fred  Hackett,  Theodore 
Shadel,  George  Smith,  Milton  Hall,  Ed- 
ward Downey,  Eugene  Cyr,  Thomas 
Davis,  John  Hicks,  Edwin  Weed,  Daniel 
Mc  Carey  and  Raymond  Van  Dusen. 


In  a  letter  to  Edward  F.  Devine,  Chief 
Benfonte,  congratulating  the  Post  on  its 
patriotic  foresight,  also  said  that  when 
it  was  learned  The  American  Legion  was 
about  to  inaugurate  a  nation-wide  pro- 
gram as  Volunteer  Navy  Recruiters,  the 
Officer  in  Charge  at  Albany,  who  had 
reviewed  the  Norwich  plan,  "not  only 
approved  it  unqualifiedly  but  urged  all 
substations  in  the  District  to  contact 
Legionnaires  in  their  areas  for  ideas  pat- 
terned after  the  Norwich  Legion."  That 
suggestion  has  been  complied  with. 

That's  really  high  praise. 
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taking  in  the  whole  room.  But  he  made 
no  sign  when  his  eyes  met  the  girl's; 
just  tramped  over  to  the  bar,  ordered  a 
lemonade,  drank  it  quickly  and  went 
out. 

The  blonde  was  powdering  her  nose. 

"What's  your  first  name,  baby?'' 
Casey  asked. 

"Jean,"  she  said.  She  looked  at  her 
wrist  watch.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go. 
Tough,  being  a  working  girl.  Have  to 
get  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn." 

"Yeh,  tough,"  Casey  agreed.  "Best 
be  going  myself,  after  one  more  beer. 
I'll  be  seein'  you  some  day,  maybe." 

She  batted  her  eyes  at  him  and  held 
out  hei  hand.  It  was  pleasantly  soft. 
Watching  her  go,  Casey  muttered  to 
himself :  "Now  that  dame,  if  she'd  turn 
her  talents  in  the  right  direction.  .  .  ." 

He  paid  his  bill,  ambled  toward  the 
rear  door  and  in  the  alley  started  to  run. 
But  he  slowed  his  pace  at  the  end  of  the 
alley  and  approached  the  street  care- 
fully. His  own  car,  without  even  state- 
owned  plates  to  give  it  away,  was  parked 
nearby  under  an  elm.  At  first  he  thought 
he'd  lost  the  girl,  then  he  saw  her,  a 
darker  shadow  nearly  hidden  in  the 
shadows  across  the  way.  As  Casey 
watched,  headlamps  swung  the  corner 
and  he  ducked  back  into  the  alley  to 
escape  them.  The  car  halted  and  the 
girl  climbed  in.  Casey  ran  for  his  own 
machine.  He  did  not  turn  on  his  lights 
until  he  reached  U.  S.  10.  There,  in 
thinning  traffic,  he  followed  the  other 
car  northward. 

"Car  21  calling  State  Police,  Detroit 
post,"  he  spoke  into  the  microphone 
of  his  two-way  radio.  This  new  system 
of  having  a  transmitter  at  every  post 
certainly  was  the  berries.  It  saved  min- 
utes when  minutes  sometimes  saved 
lives.  When  the  sergeant  at  Detroit  an- 
swered, Casey  tried  to  make  his  own 
voice  sound  unexcited,  but  the  desk 
sergeant  sounded  just  plain  bored. 

"Come  in,  Twenty-one." 

"I'm  tailing  that  blonde  dame,"  Casey 
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reported.  "She's  got  a  guy  with  her. 
Westbound  on  Orchard  Lake  road  off 
Highway  10.  May  need  help." 

"I'll  send  Car  47  up  that  way,"  the 


"Honorable  leader,  please  show 
humble  one  which  page  +0  read 
so  to  defeat  American  Marines!" 

desk  sergeant  said,  and  Casey  heard  him 
immediately: 

"Forty-seven,  proceed  to  Orchard 
Lake  road.  .  .  ." 

MEANWHILE  the  machine  ahead 
picked  up  to  thirty-five.  In  her 
own  corner  of  the  seat,  sitting  very 
straight,  the  girl  was  arguing:  "Now 
listen,  Joe,  I  tried.  .  .  ." 

"Trying  isn't  what  you're  paid  for," 
the  man  challenged.  There  was  a  sharp 
edge  to  his  voice  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  road  ahead.  The  girl  rolled  down 
her  window  and  emptied  the  brandy 
from  her  rubberlined  handbag. 

"At  least  he  didn't  suspect  anything, 
Joe." 

"How  do  you  know  he  didn't?  Very 
fact  he  didn't  spill  anything  might  mean 
he  did  suspect.  Looks  to  me  you're 
losing  your  touch,  Carstairs."  He  glanced 
at  his  rear-view  mirror.  "Anyone  com- 
ing?" 


"One  car,  but  I  don't  think  it's  fol- 
lowing." 

"Who  was  the  guy,  anyway?" 

"Why,  I  haven't  any  idea.  A  very 
smart  citizen  if  I'm  any  judge.  Said  he 
was  a  machine-tool  operator  at  the  tank 
arsenal.  He's  not.  I  noticed  his  hands. 
Big,  but  not  toughened  up.  He  was  lying 
to  me.  Even  so,  I  don't  think  he 
guessed...  .  ." 

"Looked  like  the  law  to  me  when  I 
first  come  in  the  door,"  Joe  asked. 
"Where  to  now?" 

"Home,  I  guess.  Another  wasted  day." 

"A  few  more  like  it,  kid,  and  you'll  be 
off  the  payroll.  It's  results  you  get  paid 
for.  Information.  And  what  do  you  bring 
back  all  week?  Nothing!  What's  the 
dope  on  those  fellows  over  there  on 
Gale  Lake?  The  ones  working  the  Mac- 
Arthur  shift  at  the  engine  shop?  Her- 
man What's-his-name  and  the  others. 
They  asked  you  to  drop  in  on  'em  some 
evening." 

She  said  hesitantly,  "Yes.  They  did." 

He  slowed.  "Scared?" 

"Joe!"  She  looked  at  him  steadily 
by  the  glow  of  the  dashboard  light  and 
she  didn't  bat  her  eyes. 

"Sure  sounded  like  it." 

"I'm  not.  Drive  past  the  place.  If 
they're  around.  .  .  ." 

"Go  in  and  charm  'em,"  he  said.  "You 
seemed  to  be  doing  that  much,  at  least, 
with  that  big  dope  just  now.  Might 
even  hear  something  worthwhile  for  a 
change.  Guess  this  is  the  turn  off."  He 
swung  into  a  narrower  road. 

"That's  the  place  over  to  the  right," 
she  said  after  a  couple  of  minutes. 
"Three  windows,  lighted."  She  looked 
back  anxiously.  "I  think  that  car's  still 
following,  Joe.  It  turned  after  us  at 
the  corner." 

The  big  man  glanced  again  into  his 
rear-view  mirror.  "Guess  you're  right. 
Maybe  we  better  duck  into  the  driveway 
and  douse  our  lights." 

The  cottage  was  isolated  from  others 
on  the  lakeshore.  Only  two  tall  trees 
shaded  it.  A  narrow  lane  twisted  through 
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a  tangle  of  wild  raspberry  bushes  down 
to  its  back  door.  But  there  was  a  dark 
bulk  of  shrubbery  along  the  lane  where 
a  car  might  escape  notice.  Joe  watched 
the  rear-view  mirror.  The  highway 
dipped,  lifted  over  a  rise,  and  dipped 
again.  For  a  moment  the  lights  of  the 
pursuing  car  disappeared. 

In  that  instant  Joe  swung  into  the 
dark  driveway  and  snapped  off  his  own 
headlamps.  He  eased  over  under  the 
roadside  shrubbery  and  turned  his  igni- 
tion key.  The  twin  beams  of  Sergeant 
Casey's  approaching  machine  tilted  over 
the  ridge,  seemed  to  slow,  then  came  on. 

Joe  was  saying,  "Go  in  quick,  Car- 
stairs,  soon  as  this  buggy  rider  gets  past. 
Don't  say  anything  about  me  being  out 
here.  Those  lugs  from  the  engine  works 
may  spill  something.  If  they  do  and  you 
get  it,  remember,  there's  a  hundred 
bucks  extra  for  you.  If  you  don't,  just 
start  hunting  a  job." 

SERGEANT  CASEY  was  talking  to 
himself  as  he  approached  the  drive. 
He  could  see  a  long  way  ahead  now 
and  the  tail  light  he  was  following  had 
disappeared.  The  road  was  empty.  A 
quarter  mile  farther  on  there  was  a 
crossroad.  The  car  might  have  turned 
either  left  or  right.  In  either  case.  .  .  . 
Casey  snapped  shut  his  mouth.  Reflec- 
tion from  his  own  headlights  caught  a 
bright  spot  in  the  shrubbery  to  the  right. 
A  car,  hiding  in  the  shadows.  So  the 
blonde  dame  knew  he  was  tailing  her, 
did  she?  He'd  bungled  again  like  a  wet- 
eared  recruit. 

He  neither  slowed  nor  quickened  his 
speed.  Down  on  the  lake  shore  he  saw 
three  lighted  windows  of  a  summer 
cottage.  He'd  fished  Gale  Lake  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  hunting  a  guy  who'd  stuck 
up  a"  bank  at  Williamston  and  he  re- 
membered the  cottage  well.  Not  much 
of  a  house.  It  usually  stood  vacant.  No- 
body wanted  it  even  for  a  week-end 
party,  if  there  was  any  other  place 
available.  But  men  lived  anywhere  these 
days,  to  be  close  to  their  work. 

"If  it's  just  shelter  you  need,"  Casey 
reasoned,  "this  one's  as  good  as  any. 
And  if  you've  dirty  work  on  your  mind, 
it's  more  than  that.  It's  a  hideout." 

He  reached  the  crossroad  still  mut- 
tering and  turned  left.  There  was  a 
garage  kept  by  an  old  Swede  a  quarter 
mile  farther  on  and  he  halted  in  front 
of  it.  But  first  he  had  talked  again  to 
Detroit  post. 

"Tell  Car  47  to  meet  me  at  Swenson's 
filling  station,"  he  directed,  "right  away." 

"Anyone  using  that  old  shack  by  the 
lake  shore?"  he  asked  the  garageman, 
trying  to  seem  offhand.  "The  one  under 
the  two  big  pines?" 

"Hey?"  The  fellow  cupped  his  hand 
to  his  ear. 

Casey  shouted  his  question  and  added: 
he  was  looking  for  a  place  to  rent. 

"It's  rented  to  some  guys,"  the  old 
man  said.  "Work  for  the  engine  plant." 
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"Think  they  could  take  me  in,  too?" 

"Dunno.  Four  or  five  of  them  there 
now.  Nice  guys.  Buy  their  gas  from  me." 
He  went  back  to  patching  a  tube  that 
would  have  been  junk  last  year. 

"Foreigners?"  Casey  ventured. 

"Dunno.  Look  it,  mebbe.  Don't  hear 
much  they  say.  Guess  you  could  get 
along  with  'em." 

"Urn,"  Casey  said,  and  went  down  the 
road  to  meet  Car  47. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  before  it  ar- 
rived. Old  Trooper  Birski  was  driving. 
He  was  a  dumb  sort  of  cluck,  ten  years 
in  the  force,  half  as  long  as  Casey  him- 
self, and  not  a  sign  of  a  stripe  on  his 
sleeve.  His  partner  was  a  kid  named 
Jacobs. 

Casey  tried  to  explain.  But  when  he 
put  his  ideas  into  words  they  sounded 
foolish  and  he  stopped.  After  all,  what 
did  he  know?  Just  because  a  nice- 
looking  dame  with  yellow  hair  preferred 
spilling  her  liquor  to  drinking  it  didn't 
mean  she  was  mixed  up  with  any  Nazis, 
and  besides  he  didn't  even  know  that 
the  bunch  of  fellows  in  that  cottage  were 
Nazis. 

"I  got  a  hunch  .  .  ."  he  began. 

"Hunches  don't  stand  up  in  court," 
Birski  said  and  Casey  stopped  short 
again.  Birski  with  that  bit  of  wisdom 
might  have  been  himself  talking.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  smoothed  his  thin 
hair. 

"Trouble  is,  there  don't  seem  to  be 
any  rules  of  evidence  in  this  war, 
trooper,"  he  finally  replied.  "Listen, 
now." 

He  outlined  quickly  his  plan.  Leaving 
the  two  police  cars,  the  three  of  them 
started  back  toward  the  lake  afoot. 

IN  THE  shrubs  near  the  cottage, 
Casey's  car  had  been  gone  three 
minutes  before  the  girl  got  out  of  the 
other  machine. 

Joe  had  protested,  "Going  to  stall 
around  all  night,  Carstairs?" 
"Plenty  of  time,"  she  answered. 
"I  tell  you  if  you're  scared,  say  so." 
"Joe!  They'll  not  start  for  work  till 
eleven-thirty." 

He  considered  this  and  said,  molli- 
fied, "Okay.  Get  the  dope." 

She  started  off  slowly,  after  a  second 
paused.  "You'll  come  to  the  door  after 
me,  Joe?" 
"No,  no!" 

"If  I'm  too  long.  .  .  ." 

"Good  heavens,  Carstairs,  buck  up!" 

Near  the  porch  she  paused  again.  The 
door  from  the  front  room  stood  open. 
She  could  see  three  men,  hear  them 
talking  indistinctly.  One  was  the  Herman 
What's-his-name.  One  of  the  others  she 
never  had  seen  before,  the  third  .  .  . 
she  wasn't  sure  about  the  third.  She 
stepped  nearer.  She  could  hear  clearly 
now.  She  bent  her  head,  listening.  Sud- 
denly at  the  rear  a  small  dog  began  to 
yip  and  rattle  its  chain  and  a  man's 
voice  called  sharply,  "Who  is  that?" 


She  stepped  into  the  bar  of  light  that 
slanted  from  the  door  and  stood  there 
a  moment  so  that  anyone  inside  could 
see  her  plainly. 

"Just  me,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  chair  being 
pushed  back  on  bare  floor. 

"It's  the  lady  from  the  beer  garden." 
a  voice  shouted.  "Told  us  she'd  come 
over  some  night !  Turn  off  the  radio. 
Henry.  Come  on  in,  Miss.  Welcome." 

The  man  who  stepped  out  to  the 
porch  was  small  and  thin  .  .  .  not  so  old 


since  the  girl's  car  ducked  into  the 
driveway,  time  enough  for  her  to  stop 
worrying  about  being  followed,  at  least 
.  .  .  that  is,  if  she  actually  were  here. 
Then  he  heard  her  voice  inside. 

"Give  me  a  pencil  and  I'll  write  it 
down,"  she  was  saying. 

A  man  answered,  "Ach,  you  make  fool- 
ish of  me,  maybe.  How  I  know.  .  .  ." 

"Foolish?  How  ridiculous.  You  invited 
we  here  and  /  came." 

"Ja,  but  maybe  I  hunt  a  number  you 
write  and  no  such  number  I  find.  Ameri- 


"Darling,  those  are  your  own  pants 
you're  going  through." 


looking  but  bald.  She  could  see  the 
reflection  of  lamplight  on  the  shiny  spot 
atop  his  head.  This  was  Herman.  She 
took  a  deep  breath  and  mounted  the 
three  steps. 

CASEY  paused  at  the  crossroad  to 
give  further  directions  to  the  two 
troopers. 

"You,  Jacobs,  follow  a  little  ways 
behind  me.  I'll  take  the  lake  shore. 
Sure,  I  know  a  driveway  leads  in,  but 
there's  a  car  hid  in  it.  Or  was.  You, 
Birski,  find  that  car  if  it's  still  there 
and  see  if  anybody's  still  in  it.  If  so, 
use  your  head.  And  don't  wake  up  the 
township." 

He  left  the  highway  and  felt  his  way 
cautiously  across  the  stony  field  toward 
the  lake,  then  along  its  wet  edge  to- 
ward the  lighted  windows.  Behind  him 
Jacobs  was  picking  up  and  setting  down 
his  big  feet  .  .  .  sounded  like  a  cow. 
Casey  thought.  He'd  have  to  take  an 
hour  off  some  evening  and  teach  the 
cub  how  to  walk  in  the  dark. 

He  did  not  pause,  however,  till  he 
was  near  the  door  of  the  house.  It  had 
been  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 


can  girls,  maybe  they  make  sport.  May- 
be. ..." 

She  answered,  "Well,  I'm  inviting 
you.  Tomorrow  night.  Have  to  take  my 
word,  Herman.  I  took  yours."  Casey 
heard  her  laugh.  She  didn't  sound  so 
gay,  though;  sounded  almost  scared. 

He  crept  another  step.  Jacobs  stum- 
bled again  and  immediately  a  dog  be- 
gan to  whimper  and  a  second  voice  de- 
manded: 

"Who  now  is  it?" 

"Joe,  I  guess,"  the  girl  said. 

"Joe?" 

"You  didn't  think  I'd  walk  back  to 
town?"  She  was  laughing  again. 

"We'll  take  you  home,"  the  man  said. 
"Don't  need  no  Joe.  We  got  plenty  gas." 

But  she  called,  "Come  in,  Joe." 

Casey  jabbed  Jacobs  with  his  elbow. 
"Out  of  sight,"  he  whispered  and 
stepped  up  noisily  to  the  porch. 

The  girl  sat  facing  him  in  a  sagging 
canvas  camp  chair.  As  he  tromped 
through  the  door  their  eyes  met,  his 
hard,  hers  blue  and  cool,  but  surprised 
just  the  same. 

"Hello,  Mulligan,"  she  said  simply. 

"Hello,"  he  answered — looked  around. 
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All  three  men  were  staring  at  him. 
The  one  sitting  by  the  table  was  past 
middle  age.  He  wore  steel  spectacles, 
a  short,  square  fellow  with  big  hands 
and  the  look  of  a  good  mechanic  .  .  . 
common  type  .  .  .  hundreds  like  him  at 
work  in  the  plants.  Casey  walked  in  a 
little  farther.  It  probably  was  a  trap. 
But  he'd  squeezed  out  of  worse  ones. 

"Ready?"  he  asked  the  girl. 

Near  her  chair  a  lean  young  baldish 
fellow  squatted  on  his  heels  against  the 
wall.  He'd  been  in  the  act  of  filling  his 
pipe.  The  third  man  was  standing  near 
the  window  with  arms  folded.  He  was  in 
his  bare  feet.  A  pair  of  shoes  lay  nearby 
on  the  floor.  They  were  large  and  well 
worn  and  the  heel  of  one  of  them  was 
missing. 

"Didn't  think  you'd  be  here  so  soon, 
Joe,"  the  girl  said  pleasantly.  She  fum- 
bled in  her  hand  bag.  "Come,  Herman, 
find  me  a  pencil.  You'll  be  there  to- 
morrow? Promise!" 

"Ja,  I  come." 

Herman  was  the  pipe  smoker.  Casey 
looked  from  him  back  to  the  fellow 
by  the  window.  He  had  seen  this  bare- 
footed, middle-aged  galoot  somewhere. 
He  tried  to  remember  where  .  .  .  medium 
height,  medium  build,  sandy  hair,  flat 
nose,  long  jaw,  pale  skin.  His  eyes  were 
large,  almost  as  if  in  a  perpetual  stare 
and  they  did  not  move  from  Casey. 

He  suddenly  said,  "Good  evening, 
mister,"  and  then  out  of  a  clear  sky: 
"This  man,  Miss,  it  is  the  one  you 
waited?  No,  this  is  not  the  man." 

The  girl  cried,  "Why,  of  course!  Ex- 
cuse me,  I'm  sorry.  This  is  Mulligan, 
Joe  Mulligan  .  .  .  just  a  minute  more, 
Joe  ...  I  want  to  write.  ..." 

"Here's  a  pencil,"  Casey  said. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  own  pocket, 
unexpectedly  kept  it  there.  The  girl 
didn't  want  him  to  give  her  a  pencil. 
She  was  warning  him  with  her  eyes. 
Warning  him  plainly.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  pencil  right  at  hand  on  the  table,  one 
of  those  black  automatic  affairs.  It  lay 
in  plain  sight  in  a  litter  of  newspapers 
and  road  maps  with  a  black  fountain  pen 
beside  it. 

Only  as  the  girl  reached  toward  it, 
the  fellow  without  shoes  made  a  sud- 
den movement.  Fright  or  anger  had 
brought  color  to  his  pale  face. 

"I  think.  .  .  ."  he  began. 

The  girl  picked  up  the  pencil,  started 
to  write.  She  bore  down  hard  and  the 
lead  snapped. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "sorry.  One 
more  minute,  Joe.  .  .  ." 

She  was  twisting  the  top  of  the  pencil 
to  work  down  the  lead.  The  fellow  by 
the  window  took  another  step.  But  not 
before  the  top  of  the  pencil  came  off. 
And  with  it  came  a  small  copper  cylinder. 
Casey  stared.  Then  he  remembered. 
There  were  new  incendiaries  that  looked 
like  pencils. 

He'd  read  how  the  Nazis.  .  .  . 

"Look  out,  Joe!"  the  girl  screamed. 


The  barefooted  fellow  had  a  short, 
black  pistol  in  his  hand.  But  he  had  no 
time  to  use  it.  Casey's  own  gun  some- 
how was  out;  somehow  his  finger  found 
the  trigger;  somehow  he  aimed. 

He  heard  the  shot  almost  before  he 
knew  he  had  fired.  The  man  spun  around 
and  the  black  gun  flew  from  his  hand 
across  the  room.  Casey  started  to 
squeeze  the  trigger  again.  But  the  table 
crashed  over,  the  old  screen  in  the  win- 
dow ripped,  and  the  man  immediately 
disappeared. 

Outside    in    the    darkness  Trooper 


Jacobs  was  yelling,  "Halt,  you!  Halt!" 

A  shot  sounded  from  his  gun,  too, 
then  another,  then  shouts  of  anger,  pain, 
protests. 

"Mulligan!"  the  girl  was  screaming. 
"Quick!  Run!  Get  him!" 

"You!"  Casey  yelled.  "Drop  it!"  and 
fired  again. 

The  man  with  the  pipe  was  scooping 
his  partner's  gun  from  the  floor.  As 
Casey  shot,  it  spun  from  his  hand,  too, 
and  he  grabbed  his  right  shoulder.  "Ach! 
You  shoot  straight!" 

"Get  your  hands  up!"  Casey  ordered. 
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Only  the  older  fellow  with  the  spec- 
tacles sat  motionless  in  his  chair. 

"You,  I  mean!"  Casey  bellowed.  "You. 
too,  young  lady!  Maybe  you  can  ex- 
plain. .  .  ." 

"I?"  she  cried.  And  immediately: 
"Joe!  At  last!" 

It  was  the  real  Joe  arriving  this  time, 
the  big  man  from  the  beer  parlor,  burst- 
ing in  across  the  room  like  a  maniac, 
pistol  in  his  hand. 

"Carstairs!"  he  shouted. 

Casey  found  his  trigger  again.  He 
might  be  in  a  bad  spot  for  sure  now  .  .  . 
and  then  he  heard  Birski.  The  trooper's 
voice  dinned  through  the  uproar: 

"Sarge,  careful!  This  guy  Joe — he's  a 
cop,  too!  Plainclothes  from  the  engine 
plant!  He's  okay!  I  checked  his  photo 
card.  .  .  ." 

"That's  right,"  the  girl  said.  She  was 
crying.  "We  both  work  there!" 

"Oh,  you  do."  Casey's  plain  face  did 
not  change  expression.  But  he  felt  the 
red  creeping  up  his  neck.  So  he'd  been 


a  fool,  had  he?  She  was  smart,  all  right. 
A  swell  dame.  With  beautiful  hair. 
Working  on  a  plant  protection  force  and 
doing  a  good  job.  Which  he  hadn't  been 
doing  himself.  He  hadn't  spotted  her.  Or 
the  incendiary  pencil,  at  first.  Hadn't 
even  remembered  where  he'd  seen  the 
bare-footed  guy  before.  He  remembered 
now.  He'd  seen  the  face  on  the  FBI 
look-out.  It  was  one  of  the  missing 
Berlin-trained  saboteurs.  And  the  shoe 
with  the  loose  heel.  That  wasn't  even  a 
new  trick.  Just  an  old  way  of  bringing 
in  papers.  He  put  his  gun  in  his  pocket. 
"Tie  these  two  Nazis  up,  Birski,"  he 
said,  "Mebbe  it's  them  has  been  drop- 
ping the  emery  dust." 

He  walked  toward  the  girl.  A  rush  of 
anger  got  the  better  of  him.  "What  you 
mean,  nosing  in  a  dangerous  job  like 
this.  .  .  ." 

"Joe!"  she  cried,  ignoring  him. 
"Quick!  The  real  one  got  away!" 

"Trooper  Jacobs  potted  him,"  Casey 
said.  "What  you  mean,  I  say?" 


She  had  slid  the  top  back  on  the  black 
pencil  and  was  reaching  to  pick  up  the 
pen. 

"Put  it  down,"  Casey  ordered.  She 
smiled  at  him  weakly  and  he  felt  better. 
"Put  it  down,"  he  repeated.  "It's  maybe 
loaded,  too.  Oh,  I  know  now.  Unscrew 
the  cap  and  drop  it  in  some  trash  and 
after  a  while  you  get  a  nice  big  fire! 
Only  how  you  guessed.  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  guess,"  she  said.  "He  was 
showing  it,  explaining  it  to  the  others, 
when  I  got  to  the  door.  I  could  hear 
them,  see  them  looking  at  it." 

"But  you  walked  right  in!"  He  turned 
angrily  on  Joe.  "Why  you'd  send  a  dame 
like  this  out  on  this  kind  of  job!" 

She  smiled  at  him  again,  a  nice  smile, 
sort  of  fresh  and  friendly. 

"Because  it's  a  poor  dame,  Sergeant 
Mulligan.  .  .  ." 

"Casey's  my  name." 

".  .  .  .  a  poor  dame,  Sergeant  Casey, 
who  doesn't  get  her  man." 

"Urn,"  Casey  said. 


WHAT  WE'RE  UP  AGAINST 


(Continued  from  page  i) 

Another  common  and  comfortable  idea 
is  that  it  is  Hitler  whose  treachery, 
cruelty  and  ruthlessness  have  laid  waste 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions.  This  re- 
peats an  idea  held  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago — even  by  leading  allied  statesmen. 
Then,  the  Kaiser  was  the  villain.  Now, 
the  Kaiser  gone,  Hitler's  the  villain,  and 
many  hope  that,  as  in  the  old  Greek 
tragedy,  some  "god  from  the  machine" 
will  eliminate  him — and,  perhaps  for 
good  measure,  some  of  his  most  nauseous 
accomplices:  Then  all  will  be  well. 

Dangerous  fallacy  of  epochal  propor- 
tions, disproved  by  two  thousand  years 
of  history  of  the  German  people. 

German  attacks  against  the  Roman 
civilization  of  Europe  began  some  2000 
years  ago  in  "B.  C."  times.  Traditions 
both  military  and  of  the  Latin  classics, 
coming  down  to  us  through  the  ages  that 
the  northern  tribesmen  who  first  held  or 
drove  back  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans 
to  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  prob- 
ably called  themselves  "German"  and 
that  the  name  carried  the  signification 
"Superman."  That  name  afterward  all 
of  the  German  tribes  proudly  took  after 
they  fought  the  Romans,  as  all  did.  The 
Romans  called  the  region  north  of  the 
Rhine  "Germania  Barbara,"  barbarous 
Germany.  The  Roman  writer  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  its  tribesmen  held  it  a  dis- 
honor if  a  German  preferred  to  take  a 
thing  by  work  instead  of  by  fighting, 
even  at  the  loss  of  his  blood. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Roman  Empire 
and  its  civilization  extended  across  south- 
ern Europe  from  Greece  to  Spain  and 
included  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 
This  was  a  rich  and  tempting  prize  be- 


fore the  eyes  of  "supermen"  tribesmen 
guided  by  the  above  creed — the  same 
which  dictates  their  action  today.  Inter- 
mittently but  really  never  quitting  dur- 
ing the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they 
struck  for  gain  at  the  price  of  blood 
against  all  the  civilized  Roman  states  of 
that  day,  over  France,  Spain,  and  North 
Africa.  In  their  paths  of  conquest  they 
looted  and  destroyed,  wiping  out  art, 
state  institutions,  civilization  itself.  One 
of  these  tribes  crossed  what  we  now 
know  as  France,  Spain,  and  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  spreading  such  ruin  and  devas- 
tation that  their  name,  Vandals,  has  lived 
on  the  lips  of  men  ever  since  as  a  symbol 
of  wanton  aggression. 

Thus,  "supermen"  of  barbarous  Ger- 
many dest-oyed  civilization.  In  its  place, 
"The  Dark  Ages."  The  areas  so  blighted 
were  unable  to  emerge  into  the  light 
again  for  periods  varying  from  three  to 
six  centuries.  They're  at  it  again,  and 
anyone  who  takes  up  time  drawing  a 
post-war  blueprint  is  robbing  us  of  effort 
that  should  be  devoted  to  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

These  tribesmen  during  these  200 
years  had  of  course  many  times  to  change 
their  leaders.  If  one  passed,  they  took 
another  in  his  place,  to  make  him  in 
turn  a  German-worshipped  hero.  The  in- 
stinct, the  tradition — call  it  what  you 
will — was  in  the  people.  This  has  since 
held  in  all  their  history;  as  during  the 
long  era  of  the  German  Empire  called 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  wars  of 
Napoleon;  the  three  or  four  great  wars 
which  Germany  has  launched  in  the  last 
100  years,  above  all  and  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  us  all  in  this  the  Second  World 
War:  no  sooner  stopped  in  the  First  than 
they  began  to  prepare  for  and  quickly 


started  the  Second  under  a  new  leader, 
Hitler. 

Hitler  does  not  dupe  or  dictate  his 
people  into  what  they  are  doing.  He 
personifies  and  represents  instincts  of 
savagery  deeply  imbedded  in  the  spirit 
of  his  people;  a  survival  of  barbarity 
which  has  cost  the  world  and  civilization 
so  much  during  nearly  2,000  years.  That 
force,  primeval  in  origin,  is  unleashed 
again.  If  Hitler  passes,  Goering  or  the 
unsparing,  inhuman  Gestapo  chief, 
Himmler,  or  another  can  guide  it — and 
more  effectively  because  the  wild  tribes- 
men now  are  fused  into  a  single  warrior 
nation. 

"We  take  up  again  at  the  halting  place 
of  six  hundred  years  ago,"  Hitler  wrote 
in  Mein  Kampf.  The  German  policy  of 
seeking  development  through  peaceful 
industry  and  trade,  he  wrote,  was  wrong: 
Germany  must  "acquire  new  soil."  There- 
fore, "the  new  Reich  would  have  to  start 
marching  along  the  road  of  the  knights 
of  orders  of  former  times"  .  .  .  and,  "In 
Europe  we  think  first  of  Russia"  .  .  . 
And  so,  to  Russia,  seizing  in  soil  there 
an  area  more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  pre-war  Germany. 

There  it  is:  that  old  Teuton  doctrine 
recorded  by  Tacitus  nearly  2000  years 
ago. 

Hitler's  Mein  Kampf  is  today  the 
Bible  of  Germany  because  he  speaks  to 
and  for  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

In  the  Orient,  Premier  Tojo — some- 
times called  the  chief  of  "the  Manchuria 
gang"  because  of  his  part  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Japan's  march  of  destruction — 
makes  use  of  the  primitive  mysticism  of 
his  people,  which  traces  back  to  savagery. 
Here  we  have  a  race  whose  leaders  are 
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driven  by  lust  for  conquest  while  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  nurtured — or 
"educated" — from  their  earliest  days  on 
religious  mythology  which  implants 
trickery,  treachery,  brutality  and  assas- 
sination. 

This  is  the  background  of  a  nation 
which — soon  after  Germany's  1871-72 
victory*  over  France  —  reorganized  its 
government,  army  and  control  of  its 
people  along  the  lines  of  the  German 
Imperial  System.  Brutal  use  of  power, 
unrelaxing  force  and  determination  to 
rule  and  dominate,  characterize  both 
Japan  and  Germany.  In  both  nations 
boys  have  been  bred  for  the  army  for 
generations;  and  now  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  not  only  bred  but  born  for  the 
army  under  a  system  which  largely  re- 
lieves the  mothers  of  marriage  for  prop- 
agation. 

Years  ago  the  Japanese  by  conquest 
incorporated  first  Korea,  then  Manchu- 
kuo  and  a  few  years  ago  North  China 
with  their  millions  in  the  Mikado's  gov- 
ernment. Before  Germany  received  Hit- 
ler's, Japan,  we  know,  had  its  Mein 
Kampf  in  the  Tanaka  Memorial,  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  a  Japanese  statesman 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  god-em- 
peror. This  outlined,  step  by  step,  plans 
for  achieving  world  domination.  Here 
also  by  a  "superior"  race.  Turn  about, 
the  Memorial  was  in  turn  credited  and 
discredited,  but  during  a  decade  some 


giant  strides  have  been  taken  by  Japan 
in  line  with  the  program — the  conquest 
of  North  China,  the  exclusion  of  the 
British,  Americans,  French  and  Dutch 


"Don't  fire  'til  you  see  the  white 
of  their  teeth!" 


from  Asiatic  coasts  and  islands  to  India. 
Six  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Premier 
Tojo  declared  the  Japanese  intention  of 
destroying  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

As  for  Italy,  her  individuality  and  in- 
dependence all  gone,  her  blustering,  noisy 
Mussolini   hushed   and   humbled,  she 


simply  waits  for  and  executes  Hitler's 
orders  to  help  out  in  Russia  or  help  keep 
up  the  murder  and  starvation  of  Yugo- 
slav and  Greek  women,  children  and  old 
men. 

The  foregoing  is  th  hard  picture  that 
history  draws  of  our  enemies.  They  are 
alike,  primitive  in  their  ideologies  and 
brutally  inhuman  in  their  war  ways  and 
methods. 

They  are  "set"  to  bring  again  the 
"Dark  Ages"  with  all  that  the  term 
means. 

They  can  be  prevented  only  by  our 
fullest  realization  of  the  danger  and  by 
united,  hard,  tough  war  completely  to 
defeat  them  and  dictate  and  enforce 
peace,  cost  us  as  it  may*  and  probably 
will,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  our  land 
and  years  of  "sweat,  blood  and  tears." 
To  the  German,  the  directing  power  of 
the  Axis,  appeasement,  comprise,  a  nego- 
tiated peace  mean  an  armistice,  mere 
"time  out"  to  catch  the  breath,  better 
prepare  and  again  take  up  war. 

*Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  Second 
Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1865:  "Yet,  if 
God  wills  that  it  [the  war]  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondman's 
two  hundred  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 
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In  murdering  TOUGHNESS 

we  smile, 
And  ask  you  to  place  us 

trial — 
Good  judges  agree 
In  finer  "5",  we 
Have  bettered  all  blends 
a  mile! 
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BOOMTOWN,  D.  C. 


{Continued  from  page  n) 
wigs  making  history.  There's  Wallace! 
Or  is  it  Barkley?  Anyhow,  that  was 
Leon  Henderson  riding  that  bicycle.  It 
was  not  Donald  Nelson!  Two  gets  you 
ten  it  wasn't.  Cents,  I  mean,  not  dol- 
lars. Who  do  you  think  I  am,  Mrs.  Mor- 
genthau? 

On  every  corner,  alternately,  you  will 
see  spies  and  diplomats,  here  a  spy,  there 
a  diplomat.  The  game  will  be  to  guess 
which  is  which;  because  you  can't  very 
well  step  up  to  a  gentleman  with  a  beard, 
yell  "Beaver!"  and  ask,  "Are  you  a  Fifth 
Columnist  or  the  Ambassador  from  Ally- 
Oop?"  You  will  know  he  isn't  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  because  nobody  else  could 
look  like  him  even  with  a  beard,  even 
if  he  isn't  Chief  Justice  any  more.  Well, 
he  isn't,  is  he?  But  who  is?  Heavens,  you 
can't  move  to  Washington  without  know- 
ing that!  Call  up  Miss  Longnose  at  the 
Library.  She  can  tell  you  all  about  those 
Nine  Old  Men.  They're  in  a  book. 

Every  day  in  Washington,  and  twice 
on  Sundays,  there  will  be  parades.  You 
love  parades.  You'll  never  get  tired  of 
turning  out  for  the  bands,  even  though 
they  always  stop  playing  just  as  they 
get  opposite  you.  Maybe  there  won't  be 
so  many  parades  now,  come  to  think  of 
it,  except  down  to  docks.  Will  there  be 
transports  in  the  Potomac?  Anyhow, 
there  will  always  be  the  feel  of  parades 
in  Washington,  and  the  echoes  of  mar- 
tial music,  and  the  sight  of  waving  flags. 
Where  else,  oh  where  else,  could  they 
sing  so  fervently  God  Bless  America? 

Oh,  it  will  be  exciting  to  live  in  Wash- 
ington! Gloriously  exciting.  You  will 
go  to  the  White  House.  Though  it's 
closed  to  the  public  now,  isn't  it,  unless 
somebody  invites  you  in?  And  that 
hardly  seems  likely.  Anyhow,  you  will 
move  gracefully  about  in  the  Diplomatic 
Set,  where  Princess  Martha  and  Countess 
Cassini  sit  languidly  sipping  cocktails 
with  Madam  Perkins  and  Aunt  Bessie 
Merrylegs.  (You're  getting  mixed  up 
again — that's  Black  Beauty.)  Oh,  it  will 
be  wonderful  to  move  gracefully  about 
in  the  Diplomatic  Set  at  the  Russian 
Embassy — even  though  you  have  to 
carry  a  tray  of  caviar  while  you're 
doing  it. 

Well,  what  the  heck.  There'll  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  your  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  rich  and  the  fashionable  and 
the  powerful  in  the  Mayflower  Lounge, 
the  Metronome  Room,  the  Blue  Room, 
and  the  Troika,  where  you  can  speak 
Russian  as  well  as  at  the  Embassy  on 
Sixteenth  Street,  every  bit  as  well.  Noth- 
ing at  all  to  prevent  your  going  often  to 
sich  like  places.  Except  what  it  costs  to 
drink  and  eat  in  swell  jernts.  Money's 
all  it  tal  es.  You  got  any? 

Oh,  Dream  Washington  is  as  alluring 
as  any  Promised  Land  that  ever  was. 
One  moves  toward  it  enchanted  yet  con- 


fused by  the  prospect  of  living  in  such 
a  storybook  place.  What  thrills,  what  ad- 
venture await  one!  Won't  it  be  won- 
derful, mama? 

Yes,  darling.  But  not  the  way  you 
think. 

You  are  here.  It  is  evident  that  you 
have  at  last  found  some  sort  of  place  in 
which  to  live  or  you  wouldn't  be  here. 
You'd  be  on  your  way  back  home.  Some 
people  are,  already,  those  cautious  ones 
who  have  not  burned  their  bridges,  those 
stenographers  who  have  not  liked  living 
four  to  a  room  in  downtown  boarding 
houses,  who  have  also  been  unwilling  to 
rides  buses  and  street  cars  to  outlying 
sections.  Why,  ten  full  buses  will  zoom 
past  you  before  a  bus  will  stop  and  pick 
you  up! 

But  you  are  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  a  little  steno,  you  have  your  own 
car,  and  you  are  not  inclined  to  retreat  in 
it.  Besides,  you  brought  a  truck  load  of 
furniture  along  and  it  costs  double  to 
send  it  back.  You  move  into  a  house,  just 
any  house  you  can  grab.  Eventually  you 
get  settled — books  unpacked,  curtains  up, 
pictures  hung.  Now  what? 

Well,  don't  just  sit  down  and  wait  for 
the  neighbors  to  call.  They  never  will. 
You'll  get  acquainted  with  them  over 
the  back  fence.  But  city  people  don't 
rush  out  and  commit  themselves  formally 
to  social  obligations  involving  strangers 
unless  some  compulsion  makes  them  pull 
on  white  gloves. 

You  will  get  lonesome  and  homesick 
once  the  novelty  of  being  in  a  new  place 
has  worn  off.  During  the  first  month  or 
two  you  are  here  you  will  think  you'd 


give  anything  if  you  could  just  call  up 
and  invite  somebody  in  for  a  game  of 
bridge.  How  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  You  ever 
going  to  make  any  friends?  And  then  in 
another  six  months  you'll  find  you  have 
more  friends  than  you  can  keep  up  with. 
You  will  get  sucked  into  your  particular 
circle  gradually,  and  you  will  go  round 
and  round  in  it  from  then  on.  But  you 
won't  spin  out  of  it  into  the  Diplomatic 
Set  or  the  Congressional  Set,  or  the 
mysterious,  if  existent,  Cliveden  Set 
(short  i,  pet)  which  is  in  bad  repute, 
anyhow,  but  rich  enough  to  bear  stigma 
with  little  pain. 

You  may — in  time  you  probably  will 
— become  Old  Civil  Service  instead  of 
New.  That  is  about  the  only  transforma- 
tion you  are  apt  to  experience.  And  the 
only  difference  it  will  make  to  you  is 
that  protocol  will  no  longer  impress  you. 
If  it  ever  did.  Protocol  at  our  low  level 
in  the  caste  system!  How  absurd!  Irri- 
tating, too.  Ultimately  it  becomes  simply 
funny,  and  then  you  are  Old  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

But  I  have  brought  you  along  too  fast 
into  your  not  too  glamorous  future.  You 
are  still  a  newcomer  and  lonesome. 
What  to  do?  Do  the  town! 

See  Tourist  Washington.  Buy  a  guide 
book  and  go  through  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  But  don't  come  out  of  it  expect- 
ing to  know  all  the  Marble  Halls  by 
name.  Why  tax  your  memory?  You  can 
always  read  what  it  says  over  the  doors. 

The  Embassies  are  all  labeled,  too. 
You  can  read  their  labels  at  a  glance 
and  impress  your  visitors  from  home 
with  your  vast  and  intimate  knowledge 


"The  champagne  they  were  going 
to  use  is  inside  of  him." 
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of  the  metropolis.  They  are  seeing  so 
much  they  don't  notice  the  signs  at  the 
curbs.  Old  Glory  waving  over  the  White 
House  means  the  President  is  In  Resi- 
dence. Did  they  take  it  down,  that  time 
he  went  out  to  meet  Mr.  Churchill? 
What  do  you  think? 

IF  YOU  can  almost  afford  to  go  to  the 
places  that  cost  money,  go;  when  you 
haven't  any  company  to  double  your 
check.  Even  if  you  can't  afford  to  go  at 
all,  go  anyhow.  It  gives  one  a  pleasant 
sophisticated  sense  of  knowing  the  town 
to  have  dined  at  the  Shoreham,  the  Occi- 
dental, Mrs.  K.'s  and  Olney  Inn. 

Olney  is  closed  for  the  duration, 
though,  on  account  of  the  gas  rationing, 
which  doesn't  seem  to  bother  Mr.  Ickes, 
who  lives  next  door.  We  lunched  at  the 
Inn  on  a  rainy  Saturday  in  August  and 
were  the  only  patrons  being  served  in 
the  big,  beautiful,  but  empty  dining 
room. 

We've  dined  there  when  we've  waited 
for  an  empty  table.  In  eight  years  we 
have  eaten  at  practically  all  the  expen- 
sive restaurants  in  and  about  Washing- 
ton. Once  we've  seen  'em  we  don't  have 
to  go  back,  do  we?  We've  been  there.  We 
know  as  well  as  anybody  just  what 
they're  like.  The  food's  O.  K. 

Once  I  ate  at  a  place  where  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  eating.  That  thrilled  me, 
but  not  the  way  you  think.  It  was  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  thrill  I  got.  Where  but 
in  these  United  States,  I  thought,  could 
just  any  woman  with  a  dollar  reserva- 
tion seat  herself  at  lunch  with  the  wife 
of  her  country's  Head  Man?  Good  old 
Democracy,  I  love  you! 

It  was  one  of  the  five  times  since  we 
have  lived  in  the  same  town  that  I  have 
seen  the  ubiquitous  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  She 
goes  everywhere  but  I  do  not.  I  have 
never  been  up  in  the  Monument.  I've 
climbed  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  though. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king.  Lots  of  us 
did,  several  summers  ago.  We  stood  for 
hours  that  terrific  hot  day  waiting  for 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England  to  drive 
past  us  in  state,  up  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue to  the  White  House.  The  picture  I 
took  away  was  that  of  the  little  Queen 
shading  her  own  pretty  face  with  a 
frilly  parasol  and  not  attempting  to 
share  her  shade  with  our  President's 
wife.  Who  knows  how  much  that  mem- 
ory has  done  to  make  me  think  Union 
Now  is  taffy  talk?  And  Bundles  for  Brit- 
ain pleas  have  left  me  as  cold  as  the  cold 
and  starving  little  ones  in  the  alleys  of 
our  nation's  capital. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  admire  our 
English  allies.  Our  Russian  ones,  too. 
Only — for  what  are  we  fighting  in  1942 
if  not  for  what  we  won  in  1776?  Good 
old  Independence  Day!  I  like  and  re- 
spect a  good  Britisher.  But  a  British 
boot-licker  makes  me  sick  to  my  stom- 
ach. And  who  among  us  that  has  read 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath  dares  to  forget 
where  charity  should  begin? 


Since  we  have  been  good  neighbors 
we  have  also  seen  our  President.  Twice. 
We  saw  him  that  time  he  and  the  Missis 
took  the  King  and  Queen  home  for  a 
noonday  snack.  And  before  that,  in  the 
Arlington  Amphitheater  on  a  Memorial 
Day.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  our  noviti- 
ate. He  spoke  and  we  applauded  his 
speech.  Applauding  also,  in  a  marble  box, 
stood  that  little  dark  man  whose  ashes 
we  later  sent  home  in  state  aboard  a 
battleship.  Best  not  to  speak  of  that 
now,  perhaps. 

Let  me  see — how  many  other  name- 
people  have  I  seen  about  town  in  eight 
years  of  living  eight  miles  from  the 
White  House?  You'll  laugh  at  the  list. 
But  let  it  dispel  for  you  your  dream  of 


seeing  important  personages  daily,  all 
over  Washington. 

I  have  seen  the  Lewises,  John  L.  and 
Ham,  recognized  by  black  eyebrows  and 
pink  whiskers.  I  have  seen  the  similarly 
unmistakable  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Es- 
quire. And  Garner — remember  him? — 
standing  outside  the  Washington  Hotel. 
And  in  the  Carlton,  Harry  Truman,  who 
was  introduced  to  me  or  I  should  not 
have  known  who  he  was.  He  is,  I  think, 
the  only  Congressman  I  have  seen  off 
the  reservation.  No,  I  have  met  Tom 
Connally,  too. 

I  have  seen  the  Mexican  Ambassador, 
Senor  de  Castillo  Najera.  He  was  on  the 
sidewalk  of  the  sandy  Embassy  on  Six- 
teenth Street,  and  I  can  put  signs  and 


Having  trouble 
with 

CONSTIPATION? 


LEMON  AND  WATER,  when  taken  first  thing 
on  arising,  has  a  natural  laxative  effect  for 
most  people.  And  it  aids  digestion,  supplies 
needed  vitamins,  builds  resistance,  too! 


Here's  a  surprisingly  simple 
way  to  avoid  the  usual  harsh 
laxatives. 

Most  people  find  that  the 
juice  of  1  lemon  in  a  glass  of 
water,  taken  first  thing  on  aris- 
ing, is  all  they  need  to  insure 
prompt,  normal  elimination- 
gently. 

Lemons  Build  Health! 

And  lemon  and  water  is  good 
for  you.  Lemons  are  among  the 
richest  sources  of  vitamin  C, 
which  restores  energy,  helps 
you  resist  colds  and  infection. 
They're  the  only  known  source 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange:  Sunkist  Lemons 
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of  Vitamin  P(citrin)  and  supply 
valuable  amounts  of  B,.  They 
alkalinize-aid  digestion.  Mil- 
lions take  lemon  and  water  just 

as  a  health  builder. 

Why  not  keep  regular  with 
this  refreshing  morning  drink 
that  builds  health  too?  Drink 
the  juice  of  1  lemon  in  a  glass 
of  water  first  thing  on  arising. 
Try  it  10  days-see  if  yo  u  don't 
benefit! 

P.S.-IEMON  &  SODA  .  Some  prefer 
juice  of  1  lemon  in  half  glass  wafer 
with  >/4  to  i/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
(bicarbonate)  added.  Drink  as  foam- 
ing quiets. 
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faces  from  print  together  when  they  are 
put  that  way  for  me. 

I  have  met  the  daughter  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  (Mrs.  National  Geographic 
Grosvenor)  and  Dolly  Gann,  who  re- 
ceived with  her  at  a  Republican  benefit 
bridge  given  in  the  garden  of  Wild  Acres, 
out  beyond  Bethesda. 

I  have  met  Mary  Pickford  and  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen  Rohde  and  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath  in  the  halls  of  National  Park 
College,  where  I  often  had  occasion  to 
be  before  our  lifelong  friends  signed 
their  school  and  its  lovely  campus  over 
to  the  Government  for  a  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. Nurses  from  Walter  Reed,  carried 
to  their  quarters  in  Army  trucks,  are 
already  sleeping  under  the  roof  that  last 
year  sheltered  our  schoolgirl  nieces. 

BUT,  you  protest,  still  secretly  uncon- 
vinced that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
break  into  charmed  circles  by  the  sheer 
force  of  your  personality,  you  talk  so 
much  about  ante-bellum  Washington. 
What  is  it  like  living  in  Wartime  Wash- 
ington now?  The  answer  to  the  question 
depends  entirely  on  the  person  of  whom 
it  is  asked. 

We  will  all  agree  on  one  point.  Wash- 
ington is  so  overcrowded  it  is  bursting  at 
the  seams.  This  makes  complications  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  whose  work  takes 
them  downtown.  My  husband,  for  in- 
stance, reports  on  his  daily  difficulties 
getting  lunch.  Yet  those,  I  recall,  are  old 
stories,  newly  embellished.  He  has  al- 
ways had  to  hurry  and  to  fight  his  way 
into  eating  places  at  noon,  having  been 
allowed  a  scant  half  hour  (generously 
increased  now  to  forty  minutes)  to  get 
to  a  counter,  grab,  gulp,  and  return  to 
his  office.  It  is  a  damnable  system  for 
the  digestive  one  and  he  has  always  dis- 
liked it. 

But  I  am  not  one  who  is  obliged  to 
fight  my  way  through  crowds.  I  have 
friends  who  go  voluntarily  into  the 
mines,  just  for  the  thrill  and  the  money 
in  it.  They  love  the  rush  and  crush  they 
move  in.  I  do  not  yearn  for  pandemo- 
nium, and  I  do  not  have  to  sit  in  a  steno- 
graphic pool;  so  I  don't.  I  am  a  home- 
body with  two  nice  phones,  who  has  not 
gone  downtown  to  shop  for  more  than  a 
year. 

There's  free  if  not  easy  parking  in 
Silver  Spring  and  I  can  make  my  pur- 
chases there  when  not  in  the  mood  to 
dial  numbers.  From  my  friends  with  lei- 
sure I  hear  that  it  is  Christmas  week 
all  the  time  now,  in  Woodward  and  Lo- 
throp's,  and  all  the  shopping  district 
stores. 

Our  pocketbooks,  of  course,  were  the 
first  to  know  we  are  at  war.  Weren't 
yours?  The  increased  cost  of  living  can- 
not be  peculiar  to  Boomtown.  But  ceil- 
ings and  freezing  and  rationing  and  Leon 
will  fix  all  that,  if  they  haven't  already 
done  so. 

High  prices  seem  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  inconsequential  crosses,  and 


this  ten  percent  stuff  is  comparatively 
easy,  however  wide  open  it  cracks  our 
budget.  I  have  just  received  a  long  dis- 
tance phone  call  telling  me  that  my 
nephew  Jack,  the  only  boy  in  my  imme- 
diate family  (except  an  infant  under 
two;  will  they  have  a  new  war  ready  for 
him  in  another  twenty-five  years?),  this 
son  so  dear  to  us  all,  the  last  of  our  line 


"I  traded  the  car  in  for  it  today.  Now 
we'll  have  no  more  tire  or  gasoline 
worries!" 


to  bear  the  family  name,  leaves  for  a 
training  camp  at  seven  tomorrow  night. 

There  he  goes,  ours,  our  own,  and  we 
may  not  follow  him,  not  even  so  far  as 
the  train  that  will  carry  him  off  to  the 
wars.  He  is  not  my  son.  What  right  have 
to  weep?  I  weep  foi  your  sons,  mothers, 
I  weep  for  my  brother's  son,  my  only 
brother's  only  son.  I  weep  for  the 
marching  off  of  that  dear  little  boy  whose 
grimy  hand  I  used  to  hold  protectingly, 
who  goes  forth  now  to  protect  me. 

Wartime  Washington.  Wherein  is  it 
different  from  the  Washington  of  last 
year?  What  do  we  lack  that  we  had,  that 
mankind  must  have  to  live?  We  have  love 
still,  that  makes  the  heart  to  break.  We 
have  work,  too  much  of  it,  and  rest,  too 
little.  We  have  clothes  to  wear,  the  same 
old  clothes  we  had  or  more  expensive 
new  ones. 

We  have  a  roof  to  cover  us,  and 
enough  good  food,  whatever  we  have  to 
pay  for  it,  however  it  is  rationed.  We 
have  transportation,  though  we  worry 
about  it  all  the  time.  The  buses  are  so 
crowded,  and  our  tires  have  a  million 
miles  on  them,  and  people  cannot  walk 
the  distances  they  have  to  go  in  cities. 

WE  WORRY  about  transportation; 
so  does  everybody  else.  But  we 
don't  stay  home  to  worry  until  our  gas 
coupons  are  all  used  up.  We  go  where  we 
want  to  go.  As  far  as  Boiling  Field,  half 
a  week's  gas  supply  away,  to  carry  fried 
chicken  and  chocolate  cake  to  my  Navy 
Legionnaire  husband's  younger  Army 
Legionnaire  brother.  "Some  of  the  young 
fellows  call  me  'Pop',"  he  says,  "which 
makes  me  feel  kind  of  old."  But  you  were 


not  too  old  to  volunteer,  young  man, 
for  your  second  war!  And  where  is  Wal- 
ter now?  He  knows,  Uncle  Sam  knows. 
We  know  not.  But  at  least  we've  had  a 
safe-arrival  cable  from  Sans  Origine. 

What  don't  we  have  in  Wartime  Wash- 
ington? What  else  is  there  to  have  in 
life,  when  you  reduce  everything  to  the 
common  denominators?  There  is  no 
other  essential  to  living  but  recreation. 
And  don't  we  have  that?  Oh,  don't  we! 

Wartime  Washington  is  as  gay,  they 
say,  as  the  gay  Paree  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  It  is  full  of  men  in  uni- 
form, soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  aviators 
— bucks,  gobs,  cadets,  generals,  admirals, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  With 
every  officer  walks  a  proud  and  pretty 
woman.  With  a  sailor  walk  two  girls — 
why,  usually,  two? 

There  is  something  stimulating  about 
a  uniform  that  makes  a  town  full  of  uni- 
forms seethe  with  excitement.  We  are 
alarmed  by  rumors,  we  are  shocked  by 
disasters,  we  are  saddened  deeply  by  the 
deaths  of  our  far-away  heroes.  We  buy 
bonds.  We  do  what  war  work  we  can. 
We  salvage,  we  save.  Yet  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour. 
The  parties  we  attend  are  as  lively  as 
ever,  though  there  are  few  parties  being 
given  this  winter  of  1942  by  people  of 
our  means. 

Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomor- 
row they  die.  Yes,  even  we,  perhaps,  if 
the  air  raids  come.  Got  your  blackout 
shades?  Got  your  sandbags  yet?  Oh,  yes, 
we  got  our  sand.  But  the  cat  used  it  up. 
How's  about  another  drink? 

CONGRATULATE  me.  I  am  not  one 
who  is  obliged  to  fight  my  way 
through  crowds.  Perhaps  I  seem  to  live 
a  cloistered  life.  Perhaps  I  do,  though  I 
step  about  in  quite  a  worldly  fashion.  I 
am  a  sheltered  woman  and  a  busy  one. 
There  are  thousands  of  women  like  me 
here  on  the  Potomac. 

My  husband  and  I  learned  long  ago 
how  to  go  places  for  recreation  in  Wash- 
ington and  not  be  trampled  on.  This  is 
how.  Go  at  the  off  hours.  Go  early, 
preferably.  Or  go  late.  But  don't  go  at 
the  rush  hours  unless  you  want  to  push 
and  shove,  and  be  pushed  and  shoved. 

I'll  give  you  an  example  of  our  tactics. 
We  like  best  to  patronize  our  fine  large 
neighborhood  picture  show.  However, 
we  went  to  see  a  city  movie  the  other 
night  and  came  home  without  a  single 
bruise.  We  went  early.  That's  the  simple 
trick. 

We  dropped  into  an  unpretentious  cof- 
fee shop  on  I*  Street  for  dinner  at  about 
five-thirty,  and  did  not  have  to  wait  at 
all  to  be  seated  and  served,  though  the 
place  was  full  when  we  left.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  movie  zone,  at  restaurants 
where  liquors  are  served,  customers  ex- 
pect to  form  queues  and  wait  thirty  or 


:!:Or  Eye  Street  as  we've  sometimes 
seen  it  spelled. — The  Editor. 
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forty  minutes  for  tables,  after  which 
they  stand  in  lines  sometimes  a  block 
long  outside  of  the  movie  theaters. 

The  outer-edge  coffee  shop  we  patron- 
ized had  neither  atmosphere  nor  elegance. 
But  our  four-course  dinner  was  well- 
cooked,  and  cost  us,  to  our  astonishment, 
only  sixty-five  cents  apiece.  The  only 
thing  to  remind  us  of  the  war  as  we  ate 
was  the  young  lady  war  worker  seated 
nearby  who  still  wore  her  identification 
picture  on  her  coat  lapel.  I  was  on  the 
alert  all  evening  for  a  WAAC  or  a 
WAVE,  but  the  only  woman  I  saw  in 
uniform  was  a  very  tired-looking  Red 
Cross  worker.  My  escort  said  feminine 
uniforms  were  plentiful  enough  in  the 
daytime. 

After  eating  we  drove  away,  down  I, 
down  Fourteenth  to  F  Street,  where  I 
alighted.  My  husband,  who  can  walk 
and  will,  when  necessary,  took  the  car 
on  to  a  night  parking  lot  a  few  blocks 
out  of  the  theater  area.  There  he  locked 
and  left  it  for  fifteen  cents,  as  he  has 
done  for  years. 

THERE  is  no  box-office  line  at  the 
Capitol  Theater  at  six-thirty  or  short- 
ly after  on  a  midweek  evening.  (Beware 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  holiday 
downtown  movies,  though.  We  haven't 
tackled  one  of  them  since  1935.)  We 
went  right  into  the  palatial  showhouse 
practically  by  ourselves,  and  got  our 
favorite  center  cross  aisle  seats  without 
knocking  anybody  down. 

Soon  the  audience,  with  Art  Brown  at 
the  organ,  was  singing  lustily,  "Mam- 
my's li'l  baby  loves  shortnin',  short- 
nin' — "  exactly  as  we  used  to  sing  it  on 
hayrides  before  our  other  World  War. 
What's  so  different  about  Wartime 
Washington? 

When  we  left  the  theater  it  was  crowd- 
ed. But  we  weren't.  Not  once,  all  eve- 
ning long.  We're  city-broke.  You  soon 
will  be,  one  way  or  another. 

Out  on  the  street  newsboys  were 
shouting:  "Three  U.  S.  Warships  Sunk!" 
It  brought  us  back  from  make-believe 
and  laughter  with  a  start.  We're  at  war! 
But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  We  can't 
think  about  it  all  the  time  or  we'll  go 
crazy.  We  have  to  sleep.  We're  yawn- 


ing now.  Let's  hurry  home  to  bed. 
We've  eight  miles  to  drive. 

We  may  move  even  farther  away 
from  the  White  House.  Yet  strangely 
enough,  we  do  not  actually  want  to 
leave  Washington.  We  know  it  isn't  the 
safest  place  in  the  country  to  be.  Black- 
outs make  us  jittery.  They  are  very  real. 
Before,  during,  and  just  after  an  air-raid 
rehearsal  of  darkness  we  talk  about 
wishing  we  were  back  in  our  native  un- 
threatened  Middle  West. 

But  when  George  Riley,  the  colum- 
nist, printed  the  rumors  that  have  circu- 
lated among  us  for  months,  we  were 
all  upset.  The  Veterans  Administration 
might  be  the  next  bureau  to  go,  he  said. 
It  might  be  carted  off  to  Kansas  City 
cr  Columbus.  Him  and  his  ready  predic- 
tions! 

What  does  he  know  about  it,  even  if 
he  did  call  the  turn  on  the  insurance 
outfit?  We  won't  give  the  matter  a  seri- 
ous thought  unless  General  Hines  himself 
says  Git! 

Even  then  we  won't  want  to  go. 
(Unless  there  has  been  an  air  raid.) 
We'll  resent  having  to  go.  Why  should 
we  be  thumped  on  the  soles  of  our  shoes 
with  a  nightstick  and  told  to  get  mov- 
ing just  to  make  room  for  all  these  up- 
start newcomers?  We're  war  workers, 
too.  Of  course  we're  still  working  over 
the  last  war,  mostly.  But  claims  from 
this  one  are  coming  in  fast.  Alas,  alas, 
alas! 

Well,  that's  war. 

IT  IS  finished,  my  picture  of  Wartime 
Washington.  I  wonder  how  it  has  come 
out.  Like  a  blurred  snapshot?  Like  a 
surrealist  painting,  full  of  meanings  that 
can't  be  got  at  by  the  sane?  Like  as  not. 
But  the  more  confused  it  is,  the  more 
it  seems  the  work  of  a  mad  sub-genius, 
the  more  exactly  is  it  a  blueprint  of 
Boomtown,  D.  C. 

Beautiful  dreamer,  be  not  dismayed 
by  my  distortion  of  the  charming  scene. 
Your  Washington  may  not  be  like  mine. 
Our  Washington  is  nothing  like  the 
Roosevelts'.  We  live  eight  miles  from 
the  White  House.  And  even  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Hopkins  eventually  move 
out  we'll  never  be  asked  to  move  in. 


DON'T 
BRUSH 
FALSE 
TEETH 

WITH  MAKESHIFT  CLEANERS 


DON'T  DO  THIS 


Toothpastes,  tooth  powders  and  house- 
hold cleansers  are  not  intended  for  false 
teeth  —  dental  plates  are  much  softer 
than  natural  teeth.  Brushing  with  many 
of  these  "makeshift"  cleaners  wears 
down  important  "fitting  ridges" — 
scratches  polished  surfaces,  causing 
stains  to  collect  faster  and  cling  tighter. 


PLAY  SAFE  ...  USE  POLIDENT 

Do  this  every  day:  Put  one  capful  of 
Polident  in  V2  glass  of  lukewarm  water.  Stir 
briskly.  Place  plate  or  bridge  in  this  solu- 
tion for  15  min.,  or  over  night  if  convenient. 
Rinse — and  use. 

Soaking  plates  and  bridges  regularly  in 
Polident  dissolves  the  ugly  stains  that  collect 
daily,  cleans  those  hard-to-reach  corners,  elimi- 
nates dangers  of  brushing. 

Beware  of  "Denture  Breath" 

The  film  that  collects  daily  on  plates  and  bridges, 
soaks  up  odors  and  impurities,  often  causing 
"denture  breath."  You  may  not  know  you  have  it 
—others  will!  Yet  Polident  used  regularly  dissolves 
film,  leaving  plates  odor-free  and  sweet. 

Millions  call  Polident  a  blessing. 
POLIDENT  IS  APPROVED  by  the  leading 
makers  of  modern  denture  materials  and  is  recom- 
mended by  many  leading  dentists. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  A  PENNY  A  DAY 

Try  Polident  for  better  cleaning  and  safety 
from  brushing  dangers.  Generous  3  oz.  size 
— 30(  ;  economy  7  oz.  size — f>0<\  at  all  drug  stores. 
Costs  less  than  U  a  day.  Today  — get  Polident! 

POLS  D€  BIT 

The  Safe  Modern  Way  to  Clean  Plates  and  Bridges 
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WE  SING  AMERICA 


(Continued  from  page  19) 
minstrel,  who  holds  our  audience  spell- 
bound with  his  musical  skill. 

Then  there's  Legionnaire  Jim  Hunts- 
man. "I  couldn't  carry  a  tune  in  a 
basket,"  Jim  said,  with  a  broad  smile, 
when  we  talked  to  him,  "but  I  can  han- 
dle a  paint  brush."  Jim  Huntsman,  who 
knows  the  tortuous  agony  of  stomach 
ulcers  induced  by  German  poison  gas. 
He  closes  up  shop  a  few  days  before  the 
Festival  to  paint  signs  marking  the 
Mayo  Trail  leading  to  Traipsin'  Woman 
cabin,  where  the  American  Folk  Song 
Festival  is  held  each  year  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  June.  Something  else  Legion- 
naire Jim  Huntsman  and  his  buddies 
have  done.  Huntsman  was  so  deeply 
moved  by  the  singing  of  mountain  chil- 
dren in  the  Festival  back  in  1936  he 
doffed  his  overseas  cap,  his  fellow  Legion- 
naires did  likewise,  and  Commander 
Rose  beamed  approval  as  Jim  Hunts- 
man said,  "Folks,  this  Festival  is  free, 
but  we're  going  to  pass  the  hat  and  take 
up  a  contribution  to  buy  banjos  and 
guitars  for  these  mountain  youngsters 
and  others  of  them  who  couldn't  get 
here  this  year.  We'll  get  them  here  an- 
other year  with  banjos  and  guitars 
a-plenty." 

By  word  of  mouth  Legionnaires  spread 
the  news  far  and  wide  about  the  Festival. 
They  seem  to  have  a  grapevine  system 
all  their  own.  The  aowd  swelled.  Legion- 
naires of  Clarence  Field  Post  in  their  trig 
overseas  uniforms  handled  the  crowds 
so  graciously  and  skillfully  in  succeeding 
festivals  that  it  has  become  the  talk 
of  the  countryside.  And  this  coming 
June  13th,  when  we  hold  our  13th  an- 
nual American  Folk  Song  Festival  at 
Traipsin'  Woman  cabin  on  the  Mayo 
Trail,  we  are  certain  Commander  K.  C. 
Long  of  Clarence  Field  Post,  will  accord 
our  cause  the  same  patriotic  support 
given  by  Judge  Rose  seven  years  ago. 

So  impressed  by  the  far  flung  influ- 
ence of  the  American  Folk  Song  Festival 
and  its  hearty  support  by  Legionnaires, 
was  Captain  B.  Franklin  Cross  of 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  he  came  forth 
to  lend  a  hand.  He  is  the  same  Captain 
Cross  who  was  sent  overseas  to  bear 
our  nation's  gifts  to  the  suffering  chil- 
dren of  Belgium  in  World  War  I.  Not 
strange  that  he  decided  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  a  permanent  home  for 
our  American  Folk  Song  Festival.  Thanks 
to  Captain  Cross's  patriotism  and  gen- 
erosity, on  the  second  Sunday  in  June, 
1934,  the  first  shrine  in  America  to 
native  song  and  tradition — Traipsin' 
Woman  cabin  on  the  Mayo  Trail — was 
dedicated,  with  Captain  Cross  present 
and  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  flanked 
by  proud  Legionnaires,  participating  in 
the  impressive  dedicatory  ceremony. 

Once  launched,   the  American  Folk 
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Song  Festival  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  a  few  short  years,  beginning  with  a 
mere  handful  of  curious  town  folk  and 
a  few  friends  in  attendance,  the  Festival 
in  1938  drew  an  audience  of  20,000 
people  from  all  over  the  nation,  and 
even  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth — 


New  Zealand,  Holland,  the  British  Isles, 
India.  Legionnaires  capably  parked  the 
cars  of  our  visitors  and  took  occasion 
to  check  license  plates;  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  was  represented. 

That  year  no  one  was  more  interested 
than  Robert  J.  Casey,  world  famous 
newsman,  who  flew  from  Chicago  to 
cover  the  event  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Of  the  Festival,  Robert  J.  Casey 
had  this  to  say:  "There  has  never  been 
a  show  quite  like  it  in  America.  There 
will  never  be  another — for  thousands  of 
visitors,  at  least — so  amazing  in  its  ef- 
fects." Bob  Casey,  by  the  way,  was 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  sent  back  to  his  paper  an  epic — 
later  presented  on  March  of  Time  for 
the  listening  world. 

"Legionnaires  have  a  way  with  them," 
Bob  Casey  observed  that  day  in  '38  at 
our  Festival.  And  its  a  fact.  Not  only 
is  their  enthusiasm  infectious,  but  their 
patriotism  as  well. 

At  the  1 941  Festival  a  contingent  of 
Legionnaires  headed  by  Grady  Snead  of 
the  Legion  Post  at  McKenzie,  Tennes- 
see, came  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
Grady  and  his  brother  Mace  both  had 
seen  hard  service  in  World  War  I.  Both 
loved  to  sing  folk  songs  and  hymns  of 
the  hills — just  like  Sergeant  York,  the 
Singing  Elder  of  the  Tennessee  hills. 
Both  the  Snead  brothers  had  been 
gassed.  "It  hurt  my  singin',"  Grady  says. 
"I  croke  like  a  frog  now — I  can't  bust 
out  and  sing  big  like  I  used  to."  Poison 
gas  of  the  Huns,  however,  has  not  af- 
fected the  spirit  of  the  Snead  brothers. 


They  had  already  established  themselves 
in  Tennessee  with  the  Snead  picnic  in 
Snead  Grove  near  McKenzie,  where 
folks  gather  from  far  and  near  for  old 
time  family  picnics — that  great  Amer- 
ican institution — and  to  sing  hymns  and 
folk  songs  from  sunup  until  sundown. 


"Folks  in  and  around  McKenzie  thought 
we  were  crazy  when  we  first  started  the 
picnics  and  singing,"  says  Grady,  "but 
soon  those  doubting  Thomases  were 
singing  and  shaking  hands  with  old 
friends  and  fellow  Legionnaires  at  the 
Snead  picnic.  Now — well  the  day  of  the 
Snead  picnic  and  singing  at  Snead  Grove, 
nearly  everybody  closes  up  shop  and 
comes  out  to  the  Grove  for  a  pleasant 
day.  We  Legionnaires  down  here  at  Mc- 
Kenzie Post,  own  our  Legion  hall;  it 
cost  us  $3,500.  We  have  122  members. 
Why,  McKenzie  has  only  2,020  popula- 
tion. We  Legionnaires  have  $300  worth 
of  war  bonds  and  some  money  in  the 
bank.  The  day  of  our  picnic  and  fes- 
tival two  of  us  Legionnaires  in  uniform 
stand  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  high- 
ways and  sell  papers  and  tickets  to  the 
Grove.  The  money  we  make  by  doing 
this  goes  to  help  needy  children.  What's 
more,"  Grady  Snead  says,  "all  you've  got 
to  do  down  here  in  Tennessee  is  tell  it 
to  the  Legionnaires  when  you  want  help 
for  something  that  is  right — something 
that  is  American!" 

When  Grady  and  Mace  Snead  and 
their  fellow  Legionnaires  took  the  day 
at  our  Festival,  they  were  so  impressed 
they  decided  to  follow  our  pattern  with 
an  annual  American  Folk  Song  Festival. 
Not  only  do  they  now  carry  on  in  Ten- 
nessee with  picnics  and  festivals  com- 
bined, but  they  have  spread  their  ac- 
tivities to  other  sections — Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  the  Ozarks.  Besides,  they  now 
have  folk  and  square  dances  in  their 
Legion  hall  at  McKenzie  every  Saturday 
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The  Legion  Post  of  McKenzie,  Tennessee,  which  has  had 
an  active  part  in  the  job  of  acquainting  Americans 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  rich  folk-song  heritage 
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night,  with  plenty  of  singing  of  Ameri- 
can folk  songs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions by  a  Legionnaire  toward  per- 
petuating and  presenting  American  folk 
songs,  is  that  of  George  Hay,  who  17 
years  ago  founded  the  Grand  Ole  Oprey 
on  station  WSM,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Through  the  facilities  of  this  network 
station,  managed  by  a  Legionnaire,  Harry 
Stone,  an  audience  of  tens  of  thousands 
has  been  built  up  throughout  the  nation. 

Then  there's  Legionnaire  Jack  Preble, 
who  has  been  flyer,  newsman,  cave  ex- 
plorer and  what  not.  But  best  of  all  a 
folklore  enthusiast.  Only  the  other  day 
he  took  time  to  send  us  from  camp 
(he's  in  uniform  again)  an  intriguing 
marching  ballad.  It  goes  like  this : 

I  got  sixpence,  jolly,  jolly  sixpence, 
I  got  sixpence  to  do  me  all  my  life. 

Lieutenant  Preble  still  finds  moments 
in  his  crowded  hours  to  contribute  folk- 
lore to  columns  of  various  papers  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and 
to  keep  up  his  enthusiasm  for  our  Fes- 
tivals. 

John  Erskine,  famous  author  and 
chairman  of  the  Army  Education  Com- 
mission, is  a  member  of  the  national 
advisory  board  of  the  American  Folk 
Song  Society,  which  sponsors  the  an- 
nual American  Folk  Song  Festival  at 
Traipsin'  Woman  cabin  on  the  Mayo 
Trail. 

Legionnaire  Ike  Harding  crossed  the 
river  from  Ohio  to  give  us  a  hand. 
"There  should  be  a  billboard  on  the 
Mayo  Trail  to  mark  the  way  to  the 
Festival,"  he  told  us.  And  forthwith  his 
company,  operating  the  U.  S.  Grant 
Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River,  forty 
miles  below  the  mill  town  of  Ashland, 
erected  for  us  an  imposing  15-foot  sign- 
board lettered  in  red,  white  and  blue: 

AMERICAN  FOLK  SONG  FESTIVAL 
Traipsin'  Woman  Cabin 
Annually  2nd  Sunday  In  June 

And  thanks  to  a  Legionnaire's  sugges- 
tion, we  sought  and  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  with 
which  we  recorded  and  filmed  in  its 
entirety  our  American  Folk  Song  Fes- 
tival for  the  archives  of  folk  music 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Then  too,  there  is  John  Jacob  Niles, 
flyer  in  World  War  I,  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  folklore,  a  recording  artist, 
maker  of  dulcimers  and  a  member  of 
our  national  advisory  board. 

In  the  past  three  years,  with  the  help 
of  Legionnaires  in  various  parts  of  the 
southern  Appalachians,  we  have  organ- 
ized the  American  Folkways  Associa- 
tion, under  which  sponsorship  we  have 
already  presented  festivals  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mary- 
land. 

We  have  our  own  official  publication 
— Arcadian  Life  Magazine — and  it  is 


edited  by  Legionnaire  Otto  Ernest  Ray- 
bum  of  the  Ozarks. 

Nowhere  throughout  the  nation  is 
there  a  more  zealous  folklorist  than 
Legionnaire  Bruce  Crawford  of  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  now  publicity  di- 
rector of  his  State.  His  influence  in  the 
field  of  folklore  is  immeasurable.  He 
helped  us  organize  the  American  Folk- 
ways Association,  and  brought  to  our 
festivals  talent  that  otherwise  would 
have  remained  undiscovered.  Serg.  Craw- 
ford reaches  and  spurs  a  vast  audience 
in  folklore  through  his  various  news- 
paper and  magazine  connections.  His 
story  of  West  Virginia's  mountain  peo- 
ple in  the  West  Virginia  Review  is  a 
stirring  challenge  that  will  make  any 
American  ever  guilty  of  decrying  the 
mountaineer,  blush  for  shame. 

One  of  the  interested  observers  of  the 
American  Folk  Song  Festival  in  1942 
was  Brooks  Atkinson,  drama  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  wrote  of  the 
event :  "No  one  can  appreciate  their 
[the  ballads']  human  quality  until  he 
has  heard  them  sung  spontaneously  un- 
der the  trees  by  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  have  learned  them  by  hearing 
them  sung  .  .  .  Hearing  these  ballads, 
you  realize  that  something  of  enduring 
value  lives  in  the  Kentucky  uplands.  On 
the  whole  the  visitors  were  well  reward- 
ed, for  the  founder  of  this  Festival  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  it  a  genuine  occa- 
sion in  which  the  singers  and  fiddlers 
feel  at  home  and  are  not  offered  to  the 
public  as  romantic  curiosities."  And  of 
that  best  loved  lonesome  tune  of  the 
mountains  with  which  we  close  our 
Festival,  and  which  Legionnaires  love 
to  sing,  Brooks  Atkinson  said:  "'Down 
in  the  Valley'  is  calculated  to  break 
your  heart  with  its  lonely  sadness." 

"Down  in  the  Valley"  is  the  same 
lonesome  tune  which  Legionnaires  at 
Cape  Cod  last  fall  engaged  Tom  Scott, 
gaunt  six  foot  Kentucky  mountain-bal- 
lad singer,  to  sing  for  their  Legion  bene- 
fit. Scott  is  known  to  radio  audiences 
through  his  appearance  on  Fred  War- 
ing's  "Pleasure  Time"  program.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  the  keen  delight  in 
mountain  ballads  on  the  part  of  these 
sturdy  Cape  Cod  folk. 

There  is  something  more.  Legionnaires 
down  in  the  Kentucky  hills  and  else- 
where too  have  encouraged  ballad  mak- 
ing among  mountain  people  and  they 
are  encouraging  young  folks  to  keep 
up  the  singing  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
A  sample  ballad  made  today: 

THE  VOLUNTEER 

John  Miller  lived  up  Elkhorn  way, 

An  honest  mountain  lad, 
He  farmed  their  little  hillside  farm 

And  helped  his  ma  and  dad 

He  went  to  plow  the  field  one  day 

Before  the  rising  sun, 
When  Jerry  Mullins  brought  the  news 

Of  what  the  Japs  had  done. 


factory.  Establish  fine  business  of 
your  own.  If  working,  start  NOW 
in  spare  time.  Lay  foundation  for 
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Ask  Your  Post 
Commander! 

Ask  your  Post  Commander 
about  special  Legion  Partici- 
pation Plan  by  which  your 
Post  receives  a  substantial 
money  gift  from  Mason  as  a 
result  of  your  activity. 
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PRESERVER  SHOES 

Designed  by  Dr.  Roy  M. 
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You  can  guess  the  rest.  Then  there  is 
another,  The  Downfall  of  Paris: 

Oh  come  all  ye  proud  and  haughty 
people 

Behold  a  nation  plunged  in  gloom, 
A  country  rilled  with  pain  and  sorrow 
Since  the  great  city  met  its  doom. 

Oh,  let  us  then  be  wise  and  careful, 
And  strive  to  keep  our  country  free: 

For  war  is  cruel  to  the  helpless, 
The  weak  must  pay  the  penalty. 

God  help  the  rulers  of  the  nations! 

What  is  in  store,  no  tongue  can  tell; 
But  keep  in  mind  the  simple  story — 

The  Line  was  broke — and  Paris  fell. 

And  another,  "The  Ballad  of  Sergeant 
York,"  composed  and  set  to  tune  by 
Jilson  Setters,  The  Singin'  Fiddler  of 
Lost  Hope  Hollow,  and  sung  by  Legion- 
naire Volna  Fraley: 

'Way  down  in  Fentress  County  in  the 

hills  of  Tennessee 
Lived  Alvin  York  a  simple  country  lad. 

He  could  play  a  hand  of  poker,  hold 
his  liquor  like  a  man — 


He  took  his  army  rifle  and  his  auto- 
matic too, 
And  hid  himself  behind  a  nearby  tree; 

He   took   the   whole   battalion,  one 

hundred-thirty-two 
While  thirty-five  machine  guns  ceased 

to  fire. 

SOMETHING  else  happened  at  our 
Festival  last  year.  A  dauntless  Le- 
gionnaire came  down  from  Boston 
and  gave  a  prize  of  $5.00,  in  defense 
stamps  to  the  youngest  boy  and  the 
youngest  girl  ballad  singer.  Strangely 
enough  the  boy's  prize  went  to  little 
four-year-old  Bud  McCoy,  grandson 
of  Big  Bud.  The  girl's  prize  went  to  tiny 
Melissy  Hatfield.  We  might  add  that  one 
of  the  ballads  the  youngsters  sang  was 
"The  Love  of  Rosanna  McCoy,"  telling 
the  sad  story  of  Rosanna's  love  for  Devil 
Anse's  son,  Jonse.  The  families  had  been 
bitter  feudists  for  57  years. 

So  there's  another  feather  in  the 
Legionnaire's  cap.  Or  shall  we  say — a 
star  in  their  crown?  "When  singin' 
comes  in,  fightin'  goes  out" — what  a 
breath-taking  epic  in  American  unity! 
The  children,  descendants  of  the  lead- 


ers of  America's  bitterest  and  most 
tragic  feud,  standing  side  by  side  on 
the  great  rustic  stage  at  the  Traipsin' 
Woman  cabin,  proved  the  saying  that 
"when  singin'  comes  in,  fightin'  goes 
out."  Sid  Hatfield,  descendant  of  Devil 
Anse,  there  with  his  fiddle  and  harp, 
and  Big  Bud  McCoy,  grandson  of  Har- 
mon McCoy,  who  was  slain  by  Devil 
Anse  in  '63,  were  there  making  music 
together.  And  the  women  folk  too  of 
those  once  warring  clans  mingled  their 
voices  in  an  old  hymn  beloved  by  both 
families: 

Show  pity  Lord,  Oh   Lord  forgive, 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live.  .  .  . 

Today,  across  the  seas  Hatfields  and 
McCoys  are  fighting  side-by-side  for 
freedom  of  all  peoples,  and  at  home 
their  wives  and  children  are  singing  and 
working,  old  rancors  forgotten  and  for- 
given. 

Yes,  indeed,  when  singin'  comes  in, 
fightin'  goes  out,  so  far  as  neighbors  are 
concerned.  They  save  their  blows  for 
the  Axis  while  they  "praise  the  Lord 
and  pass  the  ammunition." 


UNITED  FOR  FREEDOM 


(Continued  from  page  p) 
BURSTING    INTO    RUSSIAN  NA- 
TIONAL AIR. 
VOICE:  (Away)  CALLS  RUSSIA. 
Narrator:  Hi,  Russky;  hiya,  fellows. 
Come  out  from  behind  your  whiskers. 
We  know  you;   you  were  our  little 
brother 

In  the  last  war;  you've  grown  since 
then. 

Why,  you're  a  regular  giant . . . 
And  when  giants  fight,  they  fight 
In  planes,  tanks,  guerrilla  warfare. 
You're  all  right. 
Hold  fast,  Comrades, 
Hold  the  line. 
We'll  soon  be  there 
To  help  you. 

Comrades,  it's  a  pushover 
If  you  keep  'em  rolling. 

Russian  Voice:  We  need  help,  com- 
rades, we  need  help  .  .  .  help  (Dies 
away). 

Narrator:  We're  coming;  we're  com- 
ing. 

CHORUS:  (Away)  MARCHING 
ALONG  TOGETHER.  FADE  INTO 
SOFT  MUSIC  ENDING  IN  SOUND 
OF  CATHEDRAL  BELLS  (Very  soft). 

Narrator:  And  in  the  easy  way  of 
dreams 

I  thought  of  places  I  had  loved 
Across  the  seas, 
And  men  I'd  loved;  please 
Call  the  roll  again,  Comrade. 

SOUND:  CATHEDRAL  BELLS 
SWELL  LOUDER  AS  LAST  LINE  IS 
READ  ENDING  IN  BUGLE  CALL. 
FADE  INTO  CATHEDRAL  BELLS 


AGAIN  (Softly).  FADE  INTO  ROSE 
OF  NO  MAN'S  LAND. 

Voice:  (Away)  CALLS  BELGIUM. 

Narrator:  I  stand  again 
In  a  churchyard  in  Bruges 
Watching  an  old  man,  bemused, 
Listening  to  the  cathedral  bells. 

Old  Man  :  (Poetic  and  mystic  tone, 
rather  than  tremulous)  Listen,  stranger; 
my  son  always  sings  to  me  when  the 
bells  ring;  he's  up  there  . . . 

Narrator:  (In  a  whisper  "Poor  old 
one!")  (In  normal  voice)  "What  hap- 
pened to  your  son,  my  friend? 

Old  Man:  He  was  killed  in  the  war. 
But  now  the  war  is  over,  and  the  bells 
can  ring  again  . . . 

Narrator:  (Gently)  Yes,  my  dear  old 
friend,  your  war  is  over  .  . .  but  didn't 
you  know?  . . .  there's  another  war .  .  . 
a  new  war  . . . 

Old  Man  :  I  don't  . . .  under-s-t-a-n-d. 
Is  it  the  Huns  again?  The  ones  who 
killed  my  son? 

Narrator:  It's  the  Huns.  The  sons 
of  the  ones  who  killed  your  son.  led  by 
a  beast  with  cruel,  bloody  hands  .  .  . 
dripping  .  .  .  dripping  .  .  .  (Voice  cold 
with  deadly  hate.  Fade  to  normal  voice) 
Come  on,  old  man,  join  our  caravan. 

Old  Man:  But— but—  (Dazed)  I 
cannot  leave  my  son  ...  he  sings  to  me 
.  .  .  from  up  there. 

SOUND:  CATHEDRAL  BELLS 
RING  SOFTLY  THROUGH  NEXT 
NARRATIVE  SPEECH. 

Narrator:  Bring  your  dead  son,  too. 
This  is  Belgium's  war. 
It's  everybody's  war  that 


believes  in  Freedom,  as  you  Belgians  do. 

Old  Man:  I  come;  I  come;  viva 
Belgique  (Voice  cracks  with  emotion). 

CHORUS:  MARCHING  ALONG 
TOGETHER  FADE  INTO  MAR- 
SEILLAISE AND  MADELON. 

Voice:   (Away)   CALLS  FRANCE. 

Narrator  :  Places  I  have  loved  .  . . 
Paris,  in  April. 

That  April  in  1919,  after  the  Armistice. 

Paris,  later,  on  the  day 

The  Poilus  marched 

Through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 

Celebrating  our  temporary  victory  .  .  . 

It  has  been  twenty-odd  years, 

And  slow  tears 

Are  falling  on  Paris  today. 

Girl's  Voice:  'Alio,  Chere. 

Chorus:  (Voices)  Hello,  sweetheart. 

Narrator  :  Why,  you  look  like  . .  . 
you  can't  be  . .  .  yes,  it  is,  fellows  .  .  .  it's 
the  Mademoiselle  from  Armentieres. 

Girl's  Voice:    (Pensively)    'Ave  1 
changed  so  much,  Cherie? 
That  is  because  I  am  sad 
And  hungry  . . . 

But  we  are  glad  (Whispering)  so  ver- 

rie,  verrie  glad 
To  see  you  ...  we  must  whisper 
Our  gladness  . . .  but  things  happen  .  .  . 

even  in  our  little  village.  (Voice 

jades)  Listen ! 
Priest's   Voice:    (Slow   and  kind, 
speaking  gently). 

Good  morning,  Pierre;  I  missed  you  at 
confession  this  morning.  What  hap- 
pened, my  son. 

Man's  Voice:   (Hushed  and  timid) 
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Oh,  father,  something  dreadful  hap- 
pened !  . . .  I  cannot  confess  ...  I  am 
afraid  . . . 

Priest's  Voice:  Be  calm,  my  son. 
Nothing  can  harm  you,  with  God  on 
your  side . . .  our  side  . . .  What  have  you 
done? 

Man's  Voice:  Last  night,  father  ...  I 
killed  six  of  our  enemies  .  . .  with  their 
own  bayonets ...  It  was  like  this :  Last 
night  I  was  late ...  I  carry  vegetables 
every  evening  to  the  little  German  cot- 
tage ...  up  there  over  the  hill . . .  where 
the  sentries  live  . . .  well,  it  was  pitch 
black,  father  ...  I  was  tired . . .  dream- 
ing of  the  old  days  . . .  suddenly  six  sen- 
tries came  along  on  bicycles  . . .  they 
were  laughing  .  . .  talking  about  their 
girls ...  as  I  looked,  figures  sprang  from 
the  ground  . . .  men  without  faces,  father 
. . .  and  the  sentries  went  down  like  cut 
wheat ...  I  could  hear  their  moans  and 
their  skulls  cracking  ...  I  kept  very  quiet 
. . .  the  men  without  faces  went  on  . . . 
and  I  knew  then  what  it  meant . . .  they 
were  headed  for  the  cottage  . . .  they  were 
. . .  what  you  call  the  Commandos  . . . 
and  then  father  .  . .  and  then  ...  oh,  pa- 
dre, help  me !  ...  I  confess  . . . 

Priest's  Voice:  Peace,  son;  go  on 
tell  me;  do  not  be  afraid... 

Man's  Voice:  I  heard  the  men  from 
the  bicycles,  father;  some  were  not  dead 
...  I  crept  up,  picked  up  a  short  gun 
with  a  bayonet  end  . . .  and  with  my  own 
hands,  father  . . .  I . . .  I . . .  finished  the 
job . . . 

Priest's  Voice:  Poor  Pierre  (Sadly) 
. . .  (Normal  voice).  You  have  done  only 
your  duty,  son.  You  are  a  Frenchman. 
Come  home  with  me  and  rest . . . 

Girl's  Voice:  You  see,  Cherie... 
France  does  not  forget . . . 

CHORUS:  FIGHTING  FRANCE, 
YOU'LL  KEEP  'EM  ROLLING! 

Girl's  Voice:  lis  roulerant  toujours 
(Exultantly)  (FADE  AWAY). 

CHORUS:  MARCHING  ALONG 
TOGETHER  fade  into  FANFARE 
OF  TRUMPETS  AND  SHORT 
STRAINS  FROM  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING NATIONAL  AIRS:  NORWAY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  CHINA,  HOL- 
LAND, DENMARK,  GREECE,  PO- 
LAND, SERBIA,  YUGOSLAVIA, 
PHILIPPINES,   MEXICO,  BRAZIL. 

Narrator:  What  ho,  Bugler?  What's 
this  I  see? 
Soldiers  floating  down  to  join  us! 
It's  like  a  white  sea  of  umbrellas! 
Can  it  be 

Heaven  is  sending  new  comrades,  new 

recruits ! 
Who  fall  from  the  sky 
To  answer  the  roll-call;  hi, 
Comrades,  name  your  countries. 

SOUND:  BAND  PLAYING  NOR- 
WEGIAN NATIONAL  AIR  FADE 
INTO  VOICE  CALLING  NORWAY. 

Narrator:  Greetings,  Norseman's  son. 
You  haven't  been  Quisling 
While  Romans  burn 
(Sarcastically) 


(With  shame,  we  hope) 
Come  on,  son,  give  us  the  dope. 
Tell  us  how  you  broke 
Through  Hitler's  lines  to  us. 

Norseman:  (With  Norwegian  accent) 
We  do  what  we  can,  comrades.  There 
are  many  small  boats  in  my  country . .  . 
and  the  fishermen  . .  .  well . . .  there  are 
ways  . . .  sometimes  the  fish  we  catch 
sound  a  little  like  a  scared  Gestapo .  . . 
(laughs  bitterly)  they  do  not  act  very 
pretty  when  they're  on  the  hook.  The 
fishing,  too,  comrades,  is  very  good  on 
the  English  shore  . . .  (laughs  again)  so 
good  many  of  our  fishers  stay  over 
there  . . . 

Narrator:  To  make  good  airmen 
later,  eh,  son  of  a  Nordic.  Well  we  know 
your  people  have  been  called  "The  Yel- 
low Shining  Folk,"  centuries  before  the 
Huns  changed  from  animals  to  civilized 
barbarians  smothered  in  "kultur" . .  . 
Come  on,  big  fellow  with  the  Northern 
Lights  in  your  eyes,  and  steel  in  your 
heart;  we  need  you! 

Norseman  :  (Shouts)  NORWAY 
WILL  NEVER  DIE. 

MUSIC:  IN  FAST  AND.  UP,  FADE 
INTO  CHORUS,  MARCHING  ALONG 
TOGETHER,  FADE  INTO  STRAINS 
OF  CZECH  NATIONAL  AIRS,  FADE 
INTO  VOICE  CALLING  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA.. 

Narrator:  Men  I  have  loved 
Across  the  sea  . . . 
Why,  this  couldn't  be 
My  old  friend  Jan 
From  Prague;  a  man  if  there 
Ever  was  one;  J-a-n,  my  hand, 
My  hand  and  my  heart,  comrade. 
Joy  that  we  meet  again 

Jan  from  Prague:  My  heart,  com- 
rade; I  greet  you  with  joy  and  with 
sorrow;  my  poor,  brave  countrymen 
send  greetings  (with  great  emotion). 
But  you  must  hurry,  comrades;  h-u-r-r-y, 
h-u-r-r-y  we're  being  slaughtered  (voice 
breaks  into  dreadful  tears),  we're  dying 
. .  .  (Voice  ends  on  a  rising  note). 

Narrator:  Listen,  Jan,  I'll  tell  you  a 
little  secret. 
Whisper  it  along  the  grapevine  route 
As  you  salute 
Your  brave  Czechs 
(Loud  whisper) 
It 's — in — the — b-a-g. 

Chorus:  (Voices  shout)  "IT'S  IN 
THE  BAG." 

Jan  from  Prague:  (Laughing  loudly 
and  a  little  hysterically)  I'll  go  back 
to  Prague 

And  tell  my  friends 

Hitler's  in  the  b-a-g  (VOICE  RISES) 

Ha-Ha-Ha-  Ha  (FADES  OUT). 

CHORUS:  (Away)  MARCHING 
ALONG  TOGETHER  CHANGING 
INTO  LOUDER  AS  THE  TINKLING 
NOTES  OF  CHINESE  MUSIC  IS 
HEARD  FADE  INTO  CHINESE  NA- 
TIONAL AIRS. 

Narrator:  Greetings,  young  China, 
Ambassador  of  an  ancient  civilization 
spent 
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And  torn  by  a  tyrant's  fury; 
Your  sword  is  bent 
But  unbroken. 

We  now  fight  a  common  foe  . . . 

Chorus:  (Voices  shout)  "REMEM- 
BER PEARL  HARBOR." 

Narrator:  And  for  every  woe 
Endured  by  your  people 
We  will  give  it  back 
With  your  help 
Blow  for  blow. 

Comrade,  we'll  keep  'em  rolling  . . . 

CHORUS:  (Away)  MARCHING 
ALONG  TOGETHER  FADE  INTO 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  AIRS,  FADE 
INTO  VOICE  CALLING  (Away) 
"SOUTH  AMERICA." 

Girl's  Voice:  (South  American  ac- 
cent) 'Ello,  amigo  mia. 

Chorus:  Why,  hello,  if  it  isn't  Car- 
men Miranda  .  . .  No?  Yes? 

Girl's  Voice:  (Laughing)  No]  (Voice 
changing  slightly)  But  you  may  call  me 
Carmen,  if  you  like. 

Narrator:  We  have  another  name 
for  you 

You  may  drop  from  the  sky 
But  you  live  so  close  by 
Suppose  we  call  you  "Neighbor." 

Girl's  Voice:  We  are  very  proud  . . . 
You  like  our  songs  . . .  We  like  your 
money . . .  (Laughs)  We  like  your . . . 
what  you-call-it . . .  "kidding  ways"  . . . 
yes  ...  it  is  very  good  . . .  America  . . .  you 
like  us . . .  learn  our  Spanish ...  a  little 


.  .  .  we  can  be  blood-brothers  .  .  .  yes? 
Listen,  I  practice  your  anthem.  (SINGS 
A  SHORT  BAR  OF  OH.  SAY  CAN 
YOU  SEE?  VOICE  BREAKS  FADES 
INTO  LAUGH  AS  BAND  PLAYS 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  AIRS.) 

CHORUS:  We  are  blood  brothers, 
Bound  in  an  amity 
Of  mutual  fears  and  hopes, 
Of  faith  in  a  democracy 
That  will  keep  the  Americas 
Forever  safe,  and  forever  free. 

Girl's  Voice:  (In  Spanish)  KEEP 
'EM  ROLLING. 

CHORUS:  WE'LL  KEEP  'EM 
ROLLING. 

Narrator  :  Places  I  have  loved  . . . 
Moonlight  on  the  Zeider  Zee, 
A  yellow  sea 
Of  tulips; 

A  day  in  Copenhagen 

(Civilization  at  its  best) 

The  breathless  beauty  of  ancient  Greece 

Where  sun  and  hills  sink  to  rest 

In  a  purple  Aegean  sea 

Warriors  of  Poland,  Serbia,  Yugoslavia 

Fighting  to  the  death 

For  liberty; 

Comrades  from  all  these  stricken  lands 
The  Philippines,  Burma,  Java,  India 
All  the  small  bands 
Of  guerilla  fighters 
We  grasp  your  hands  .  . . 
Comrades,  we'll  keep  'em  rolling. 
CHORUS:     (Away)  MARCHING 


ALONG  TOGETHER  FADE  AWAY. 

Narrator:  And  in  the  easy  way  of 
dreams 

Great  generals  gathered 

Marching  at  our  head 

From  every  clime  and  every  land. 

From  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  in  the  easy  way  of  dreams 

These  Generals  merged  in  one, 

We  shouted  "GENERAL  FREEDOM" 

And  his  sword  gleamed  in  the  sun  . . . 

SOUND:  (Away)  VOICES  SING- 
ING ONWARD  CHRISTIAN  SOL- 
DIERS. 

Narrator:    (Continues)   His  sword 
was  a  fiery  cross  he  held 
High  above  his  head. 
And  the  soldiers  all  saluted  him 
The  living  and  the  dead  .  . . 

Sound:  (Voices  singing  as  above  on 
rising  and  swelling  note). 

Narrator  :  And  on  the  march  the  sol- 
diers sang 

"Marching  as  to  war." 

SOUND:  START  BUGLES  AND 
TRUMPETS  RISING  CRESCENDO. 

Narrator:    (Continues)   "With  the 
cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before." 

SOUND:  (LAST  TWO  LINES  END 
ON  A  FANFARE  OF  VOICES,  TRUM- 
PETS AND  BUGLES  WITH  BAND 
ALL  PLAYING  THE  ABOVE  HYMN 
FADE  INTO  A  LONE  BUGLE  CALL 
RETREAT.  FADE). 


THE  RANKS  OPEN  UP 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  community," 
writes  Albert  F.  Waite,  Monahan  Post 
Historian. 

"Ready  at  any  moment  to  perform 
any  task  the  Legion,  Sioux  City  or  the 
State  authorities  may  ask,  the  Service 
Committee  has  proved  its  worth.  Origi- 
nally the  committee  was  limited  to  sixty 
members,  but  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
number  was  doubled.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  functioned  as  a  peace-time  group; 
now  it  is  more  occupied  in  civilian  de- 
fense problems  and  duties.  Every  mem- 
ber is  enrolled  in  the  auxiliary  police 
force,  each  with  a  nightstick  and  each 
with  a  definite  station  assigned  in  case 
of  need. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  done:  Raised  money 
to  send  the  band  (everybody  knows 
about  Monahan  Post  Band)  to  Boston; 
deliver  Christmas  baskets;  provide  tree 
and  Santa  Claus  for  the  Post  Christmas 
party. 

"Also,  rescue  work  at  Jackson  and 
Homer,  Nebraska,  in  flood  disaster,  and 
spent  two  days  searching  for  bodies; 
police  various  Legion  meetings  and  pub- 
lic gatherings — in  short,  this  Service 
Committee  makes  itself  useful  to  the 
Tost  and  to  Sioux  City." 


Jewish  Memorial 

A NOTABLE  contribution  to  the 
scrap  war  effort  was  made  on 
Armistice  Day  when  Yarmo-DeVere  Post 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  tossed  its  7,200 
pound  4.7  German  heavy  duty  field  gun 
into  the  scrap  pile.  A  lot  of  Posts  have 
done  the  same  thing,  but  this  relic,  cap- 
tured in  France  from  the  German  im- 
perial forces  in  191 8,  has  for  two  years 
been  mounted  as  the  center  piece  of  the 
National  Jewish  War  Memorial,  a  proj- 
ect sponsored  and  carried  to  completion 
by  Yarmo-DeVere  Post.  The  Post  held 
a  scrapping  ceremony  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  R.  Dorfman,  General  Chair- 
man of  the  Memorial  Committee.  A  big 
sign  will  replace  the  gun  atop  the  monu- 
ment announcing  the  enlistment  of  the 
piece  in  the  all-out  United  Nations  vic- 
tory drive. 

Metal  Barges 

EARLE  T.  WARDELL  POST  of  Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts,  gave  the  8-inch 
German  field  piece  that  had  graced  its 
park  for  more  than  eight  years  to  the 
scrap  pile.  "We  want  to  go  further," 
writes  Adjutant  Joseph  H.  Metcalf,  "and 
suggest  the  collection  of  metal  conven- 


tion badges  and  souvenir  medals  (not 
medals  and  decorations  awarded  for 
merit  or  valor)  which  have  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  years.  There's  a  lot  of 
bronze  and  other  essential  metal  tied  up 
in  these  old  convention  badges  that  is 
doing  no  good  to  anyone.  Most  of  them 
are  hidden  away  in  out  of  the  way  places 
— now  the  metal  is  needed." 

Seems  to  be  a  good  idea;  a  system- 
atic collection  should  bring  as  much 
metal  to  active  use  as  was  found  in  the 
drive  to  collect  old  keys. 

Membership  Getter 

GENERAL  JOHN  SWIFT  POST  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  reports  its  cham- 
pion membership  getter  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  R.  C.  Eaton,  the  immediate  Past 
Commander.  During  his  year  in  office, 
retiring  in  September,  Commander  Eaton 
ran  his  Post  membership  up  to  458 — an 
even  hundred  above  the  previous  high 
mark.  Commander  Eaton  personally 
signed  up  seventy-nine  of  the  new 
members. 

State  Recognition 

THE  State  of  Nebraska  awards  a 
neatly  engraved  certificate  of  sym- 
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Emil  Krupa,  captain  of  the  Sweeney  Post  baseball  team  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  accepts  from  Alexander  Gardiner,  Editor  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  the  Curtiss  Cup,  emblematic  of  his  team's  being  runner-up 
to  Los  Angeles  in  Legion  Junior  Baseball  championship  play.  Maurice  F. 
Devine,  Chairman  of  the  National  Legislative  Committee,  and  James  F. 
O'Neil,  Chairman  of  the  National  Americanism  Commission,  both  members 
of  Sweeney  Post,  smile  approvingly 


pathy  and  appreciation  to  the  nearest 
of  kin  of  all  citizens  of  that  State  who 
lose  their  lives  in  the  armed  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  present  war.  The  certificate 
bears  the  signatures  of  three  men,  all 
Past  Department  Commanders  of  The 
American  Legion — Governor  Dwight  P. 
Griswold,  who  was  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  1929-1930;  Wade  R.  Martin, 
1928-1929,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Ne- 
braska Advisory  Defense  Committee, 
and  Walter  F.  Roberts,  1940-1941,  Sec- 
retary and  Coordinator  of  the  Defense 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Past  Depart- 
ment Commanders  named,  the  Nebraska 
State  Capitol  houses  five  other  Past  De- 
partment Commanders  who  have  highly- 
placed  positions  in  the  state  govern- 
ment. They  are:  Charles  W.  Taylor, 
1923-1924,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; C.  C.  Frazier,  1926-1927, 
head  of  State  Insurance  Department; 
Robert  M.  Armstrong,  193 2-1 933,  Sec- 
retary to  Governor  Griswold;  Golden  P. 
Kratz,  1 933-1 934,  Board  of  Control,  and 
Robert  G.  Simmons,  1920-1921,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

U.  S.  O.  Club 

THE  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  Le- 
gion home  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  U.  S.  0.  for  operation  as  a  service 
men's  club.  British  sailors  from  H.  M.  S. 
Asbury  immediately  started  to  work  on 
redecorating  the  two-story  frame  build- 
ing— marking,  club  officials  said,  the 
first  time  foreign  service  men  have  helped 


prepare  a  U.  S.  O.  clubhouse  for 
occupancy. 

The  building  was  turned  over  to  the 
U.  S.  0.  by  Asbury  Park  Post  free  of 
charge  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
Post  will  have  no  interest  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clubhouse,  but  will  meet  in 
quarters  on  the  second  floor  each  Mon- 
day night,  according  to  Post  Commander 
Roland  J.  Hines.  It  will  be  open  to  the 
service  men  of  all  the  United  Nations. 

Blackie,  War  Worker 

BLACKIE,  an  eighteen-months-old 
German  Shepherd  leader  dog,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  war  workers  at  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan.  He  is  listed  as  a  production 
aide  and  a  photo-adorned  identification 
badge  is  attached  to  his  harness. 

Blackie's  blind  master,  Sylvester  Ry- 
powski,  started  to  work  at  the  plant, 
sorting  and  fitting  together  small  parts 
that  go  into  airplane  engines.  Several 
weeks  ago  Ford  Motor  Company  Post 
of  The  American  Legion  gave  money  to 
the  Leader  Dog  League  for  the  Blind  for 
the  purchase  of  a  dog,  with  instructions 
to  select  a  sightless  person  who  would 
benefit  most  from  the  gift.  The  League 
selected  Rypowski  to  receive  the  Legion 
gift.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  Blackie,  he  is 
back  in  a  gainful  occupation. 

Thomas  L.  Battle,  Commander  of 
Ford  Motor  Company  Post,  says  that  this 
is  the  first  time  industry  has  recognized 
leader  dogs  as  aids  in  war  production. 

Boyd  B.  Stutler 
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your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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COME  ON,  VICTORY  CORPS! 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

While  some  high  schools  are  using 
commercial  training  rifles,  which  can  be 
procured  from  commercial  firms,  the 
majority  of  them  are  making  their  own 
wooden  rifles  in  woodworking  depart- 
ments or  in  a  local  mill. 

The  laudable  response  of  Legionnaires 
to  the  opportunity  of  scheduling  military 
drill  in  high  schools,  and  to  conducting 
Legion  after-school  and  evening  schools, 
is  attributable  to  certain  very  definite 
reasons  for  promoting  such  a  program. 

In  the  first  place,  military  drill  offers 
a  number  of  general  advantages.  Among 
these  are  the  development  of  correct  pos- 
ture and  ease  of  carriage;  mental  and 
physical  coordination;  the  habit  of  im- 
mediate and  unquestioned  obedience  to 
proper  authority;  cleanliness,  neatness 
and  alertness,  which  combined  are  de- 
scribed as  military  smartness;  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  and  associated 
effort,  called  teamwork.  In  addition,  as 
time  permits,  the  rotation  of  student 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  af- 
fords practical  experience  in  command 
and  encourages  the  development  of 
leadership  qualities. 

Other  specific  reasons  and  objectives 
for  establishing  courses  in  military  drill 
are: 

1.  For  more  than  twenty  years  The 
American  Legion  advocated,  through 
universal  service  legislation,  a  long-range 
and  fixed  national  defense  policy  in  which 
every  able-bodied  male  youth  would  re- 
ceive training  in  basic  military  drill. 
Now  with  our  nation  engaged  in  the 
greatest  of  all  wars,  the  Legion  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  placing  a 
program  of  military  drill  in  operation  in 
every  American  community.  The  lives 
of  their  own  sons  and  those  of  their 
neighbors  perhaps  depend  on  immediate 
pre-induction  training  in  basic  military 
drill. 

2.  Only  a  limited  number  of  boys  are 
enrolled  in  physical  education  courses  in 
our  high  schools.  Teachers  and  facilities 
are  lacking,  and  physical  fitness  has  not 
been  emphasized  as  it  should  have  been. 

3.  High  school  boys  who  have  been 


properly  toughened  physically  and  who 
have  learned  the  fundamentals  of  basic 
military  training  through  pre-induction 
courses,  are  in  position  when  they  enter 
service  to  use  more  available  time  in 
advanced  and  specialized  training.  Such 
training  assures  them  of  personal  ad- 
vancement, and  it  will  hasten  the  day 


"But  Admirable  Holcyyaki,  aren't 
they  carrying  that  V  for  Victory 
just  a  little  too  far?" 


of  victory  for  our  country.  Further,  the 
selection  of  men  for  officer  candidate 
schools  and  the  special  services  is  facili- 
tated by  a  program  of  pre-induction 
training  in  military  drill. 

4.  The  transition  from  civilian  to 
military  life  ordinarily  is  difficult.  Pre- 
induction  training  simplifies  this  tran- 
sition and  accelerates  the  development 
of  armies. 

5.  With  the  plants  and  training  facil- 
ities of  America's  high  schools  available 
throughout  the  country,  these  schools 
logically  should  become  the  key  institu- 
tions for  building  a  system  of  universal 
military  training  in  the  future.  If  all 
students  participating  in  this  pre-induc- 
tion training  do  not  enter  armed  service, 
our  country  will  then  have  a  reserve  of 


partially  trained  men  for  adequate  home 
defense  service. 

6.  For  years  too  many  of  our  schools 
taught  pacifism.  Many  textbooks  minim- 
ized the  efforts  of  our  heroes,  and  battles 
were  not  narrated.  Some  authors  stated 
that  our  past  wars  were  fought  for 
economic  gains.  The  American  Legion 
now  has  a  great  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  schools  to  teach  stu- 
dents what  our  boys  are  fighting  for,  and, 
further,  how  to  fight  for  it.  Military 
drill  in  our  high  schools  will  prevent  the 
teaching  of  false  indoctrination  in  the 
future — the  thing  that  helped  make  us 
wholly  unprepared  for  this  Second  World 
War. 

7.  Participation  in  the  nation's  Vic- 
tory Corps  affords  The  American  Legion 
its  real  opportunity  to  help  dramatize  a 
new  and  vital  program  in  the  hearts  of 
youth.  Our  social  and  economic  reform 
programs  are  out.  We  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  teach  the  true  values  of 
American  life  which  will  create  a  de- 
sire in  the  hearts  of  our  youth  to  defend 
America  at  all  costs. 

8.  Finally,  and  most  important,  high 
school  boys  want  military  drill. 

But,  very  few  high  schools  have  drill- 
masters  available  on  the  regular  teach- 
ing staff  to  instruct  in  military  drill.  If 
the  3,500,000  boys  now  enrolled  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  nation  are  not  pro- 
vided qualified  instructors  of  military 
drill  by  The  American  Legion,  most  of 
these  lads  will  enter  service  in  the  armed 
forces  with  no  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals which  are  required  of  every 
service  man. 

The  American  Legion  has  accepted  the 
obligation  of  preparing  these  3,500,000 
lads,  physically  and  basically,  for  en- 
trance into  armed  service.  Legionnaires 
know  the  tragedy  of  war,  and  it  can  be 
said  that  the  job  of  training  these  lads 
— the  very  flower  of  our  American  man- 
hood— will  be  well  done. 

And  therein  lies  a  comforting  story  to 
American  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
brave  sons,  with  courageous  hearts  and 
superior  physical  stamina,  will  win  the 
victory  for  civilization. 


THE  MESSAGE  CENTER 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

One  know  as  Armistice  Day,  Past  Com- 
mander John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Virginia  was  moved  to  com- 
pose the  verses  we  offer  below.  A  con- 
tributing factor  in  Comrade  Wicker's 
dallying  with  the  muse  was  the  remark 
made  by  a  young  fellow  in  the  Navy 
on  hearing  that  November  nth  as  a 
holiday  was  out.  "Well,  I  suppose  in 
twenty  years  or  so  everybody  will  be 


forgetting  about  us  too." 

The  poem,  titled  Armistice  Day,  1Q42 
—Shall  We  Forget?  reads: 

Armistice  Day?  Why  that's  for  those 
Who  died,  or  served  somehow, 
In  war  that  ended  years  ago. 

They  just  don't  matter  now! 

Oh  yes,  it's  true,  we  told  them  then 
We  never  would  forget ! 

But  now  we're  in  a  war  again 


And  so  we  must  forget ! 
Armistice  Day.  Why  not  forget? 

It's  worthless  anyhow ! 

That  war  was  finished  years  ago, 

It  doesn't  matter  now ! 
Oh,  yes,  it's  true,  those  tragic  years 

With  sacrifice  were  paved. 

With  heroes'  blood  and  loved  ones'  tears 

America  was  saved! 
Armistice  Day?  Oh  why  observe? 

And  why  should  our  heads  bow, 

For  those  who  died  so  long  ago? 

They  cannot  help  us  now ! 
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Oh  yes,  it's  true,  they  give  their  all: 

That's  all  they  had  to  give! 

On  land,  air,  sea — at  country's  call, 

They  died  that  we  might  live ! 
Armistice  Day?  Let's  all  forget 

They  served,  no  matter  how. 

Old,  disabled,  dead — you  know 

We  cannot  use  them  now ! 
Oh  yes,  it's  true,  with  lavish  praise 

We  cheered  them — waved  goodbye ! 

But  that  was  in  their  useful  days — 

Now  let  their  memory  die ! 

RESPONSE 

What's  that  you  say  ?  Forget  the  day 
When  darkness  changed  to  light? 
When  once  again  the  world  was  free 
And  ceased  the  cruel  fight ! 

Ah,  no!  That  day  shall  always  live? 
Remembrance'  flag  shall  fly ! 
For  freedom  they  were  glad  to  give 
Their  lives!  They'll  never  die! 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  Comrade 
Thomas  J.  Greehan  of  Belmont 
(Massachusetts')  Post  for  the  following 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Commander 
John  J.  Shea,  United  States  Navy,  a 
member  of  Cambridge  Post  in  the  old 
Bay  State,  who  died  heroically  in  the 
sinking  of  the  U.S.S.  Wasp,  an  air- 
craft carrier  which  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  Farragut's  "Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes; go  ahead"  and  will  take  its 
place  with  the  Constitution  and  other 
stand-out  ships  in  the  annals  of  our 


Navy. 

Commander  John  J.  Shea  was  born 
and  reared  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  and  Boston  College  High 
School.  As  a  little  fellow,  he  was  an 
altar  boy  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge. At  high  school  he  was  at  once 
a  leader.  Upon  graduation,  he  won  the 
medal  for  general  excellence  and  a  four- 
year  scholarship  at  Boston  College,  from 
which  he  later  was  graduated.  His  class 
yearbook  attributes  to  him  the  state- 
ment :  ''Anything  I  can  do  to  help,  just 
let  me  know,"  and  prophetically  said  of 
him,  "Whether  in  peace  or  in  war  he 
will  never  flinch  from  any  task." 

While  at  college,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Glee  Club  and  the  Sodality  of  Our 
Lady,  and  was  active  in  the  Fulton  and 
the  Marquette  debating  societies.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Stylus,  the  col- 
lege monthly  magazine.  Throughout,  he 
was  a  leader  of  his  classes.  Rev.  Fr. 
Maurice  V.  Dullea,  S.J.,  Faculty  Mod- 
erator of  Athletics  for  the  college  with 
the  nationally  known  "Eagles"  Football 
Team,  tells  of  John's  own  determina- 
tion to  live  up  to  that  which  years 
later  he  wrote  to  his  little  son,  "Don't 
ever  be  a  quitter!"  by  making  center 
on  the  first  string  after  a  full  season's 
battering  of  his  slender,  almost  frail, 
physique. 
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John  served  in  World  War  I  in  the 
aviation  arm  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Though 
he  saw  no  foreign  service  in  the  air 
corps,  his  contact  with  aviation  changed 
the  course  of  his  career.  As  he  pursued 
his  study  in  aeronautics,  his  place  in 
the  field  of  civil  aviation  grew  larger 
and  larger.  As  a  Naval  Reserve  officer, 
he  demonstrated  blind  flying  over  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

In  1930  he  returned  to  active  duty 
in  the  Navy.  His  advancement  kept 
pace  with  his  brilliant  record.  His  first 
major  assignment  was  at  the  Squantum 
Naval  Training  Station,  near  Boston, 
where,  as  Executive  Officer,  his  work  in 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  field  was  the  subject  of 
widespread  comment  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  him  the  command 
of  the  Miami  Air  Station.  Later,  at- 
tached to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
in  Washington,  he  assisted  in  the  plan- 
ning of  air  fields  at  the  bases  leased  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Caribbean,  as  well  as  numerous  bases 
in  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Wasp 
in  March,  1941.  His  captain,  Forrest  P. 
Sherman,  told  of  the  heroic  manner  in 
which  Commander  Shea  met  his  death, 
as  follows: 

Commander  John  J.  Shea  person- 
ally took  charge  of  fighting  the  fire  on 
the  flight  deck,  displaying  great  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  duty  and  disre- 
garding the  danger  of  exploding  ammu- 
nition and  debris  filling  the  air  and 
rapidly  spreading  fire.  He  was  last  seen 
on  the  flight  deck  just  before  another 
large  explosion  filled  the  air  with  frag- 
ments. 

During  his  few  years  in  Cambridge 
since  the  last  war,  Commander  Shea 
was  a  member  of  Cambridge  (Massachu- 
setts) Post  of  the  Legion.  His  Post  re- 
cently sponsored  a  "Commander  Shea 
Squadron"  in  the  Naval  Aviation  Corps, 
in  memory  of  their  comrade. 

AS  A  sort  of  companion  piece  to  the 
xY.  letter  from  Commander  John  J. 
Shea  to  his  son  which  we  are  carrying 
on  page  3  of  this  issue,  we  herewith 
offer  a  letter  written  by  Lieutenant 
Philip  Williams,  Jr.,  a  navigator  at- 
tached to  the  95th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  Barksdale  Field,  Louisiana. 
The  lieutenant,  who  was  to  have  been 
married  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, was  killed  when  the  B-26  bomber 
crashed  near  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
The  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  his  mother,  who  feared 
for  his  safety,  that  he  apply  for  trans- 
fer, if  possible,  to  administrative  duties. 
Williams,  who  was  24  years  of  age, 
wrote  her  from  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
under  date  of  July  13th  last: 

"I  know  that  there  is  no  glory  in  war. 
The  glory  is  found  only  in  history  books 
written  years  after  the  conflicts  at  a 
time  when  feelings  have  returned  suffi- 
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ciently  to  normal  to  permit  a  reason- 
able appraisal  of  just  what  did  happen. 
Pickett's  Charge  up  Cemetery  Ridge  at 
Gettysburg,  the  charge  of  Napoleon's 
'Old  Guard'  at  Waterloo,  the  Spartans' 
stand  at  Thermopylae,  or  the  Texans' 
stand  down  here  at  the  Alamo — all  these 
have  the  glorious  aura  of  history 
around  them.  They  do  make  thrilling 
reading,  and  no  red-blooded  person  read- 
ing of  them  could  think  otherwise.  But 
the  actuality  of  their  dying  was  a 
bloody,  horrible  business.  There  was 
certainly  no  'glory,'  as  we  use  the  word, 
in  their  death  struggles.  That  only  came 
later  when  men  realized  that  they  were 
dying  for  what  they  believed  in. 

"If  I  said  that  I  didn't  feel  intensely 
the  glory  of  war  when  the  flag  goes 
by  and  the  bands  play,  I'd  be  telling  a 
falsehood.  I  most  certainly  do.  But  even 
then  I  realize  what  a  brutal  business 
it  all  is.  The  point  is,  however,  that  in 


spite  of  knowing  at  a  great  distance 
how  horrible  war  is  (and  I  realize  that 
I  have  no  real  conception  of  it  yet)  I 
still  want  to  participate  in  it  active- 
ly. ..  . 

"I  honestly  hate  the  thought  of  com- 
ing out  of  this  war  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  did  not  really  participate  in  it. 
And  for  me  participation  does  not  mean 
sitting  at  a  desk  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles  behind  the  lines.  I  know  that  that 
type  of  work  is  essential  to  our  victory, 
but  that's  not  what  I'm  fitted  for.  For 
what  did  you  bring  me  into  the  world 
if  not  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience,  which  is  unconsciously 
the  wish  of  every  mother  who  brings 
her  child  into  a  free  world. 

"That  very  briefly  is  why  I  couldn't 
go  into  administration  if  I  shouldn't 
make  the  grade  here.  'To  thine  own  self 
be  true — '  I  do  hope  you  see  my  point 
of  view."  The  Editors 
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(Continued  from  page  28) 
and  during  the  intervening  period,  I 
have  volunteered  five  more  times  for 
transfusions  in  civilian  life.  The  last  one 
was  almost  a  pleasure,  as  the  latest 
methods  were  used. 

"I  wonder  how  many  veterans  of  our 
hospital  remember  'Baldy,'  the  woman 
who  worked  at  the  beer  joint  across  the 
street  from  the  hospital  entrance?  She 
was  actually  entirely  bald  and  made  a 
peculiar  bartender. 

"I  left  Chaumont  for  Nevers  on  April 
1,  1919,  and  then  to  Bordeaux  hospital, 
eventually  shipping  for  home  on  the 
Susquehanna. 

"My  number  has  again  been  drawn 
from  the  draft  board,  so  I  expect  I  will 
be  given  another  chance  at  soldiering!" 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Then  and  Now 
appear  to,  and  quite  naturally  do, 
run  in  cycles.  As  evidence,  there  has 
been  a  mild  epidemic  of  menus  showing 
up  in  these  columns — but  you  will  recall 
they  were  all  timely.  The  November 
issue  carried  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
menu,  last  month  we  showed  a  menu 
of  a  Christmas  dinner,  so  we  follow 
through  this  month  with  the  cover  of 
the  menu  of  a  New  Year's  Eve  party. 
After  all,  considering  the  general  run 
of  slum  that  we  suffered  in  service,  spe- 
cial feeds  should  be  given  stout  recogni- 
tion. 

Our  friend,  Legionnaire  Ernest  S. 
Belli  of  2446  75th  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  submitted  this  menu  a 
year  ago — just  too  late  for  the  January 
issue — but  his  memory  was  good  and, 
as  we  requested,  he  sent  it  along  again 
for  our  use  now.  His  letter  tells  us: 

"In  accordance  with  your  suggestion, 
I  am  enclosing  again  the  menu  of  the 
New  Year's  Eve  dinner  held  by  the 
staff  officers  of  Headquarters  of  the  7th 
Division  in  Euvezin,  France,  in  1918. 

"It  was  really  a  dinner-dance — the 
music  being  furnished  by  one  of  the  In- 
fantry Regimental  bands,  I  think  the 
55th,  which  was  part  of  our  Division. 
The  attendance  was  not  confined  merely 
to  the  staff,  but  included  officers  from 
different  outfits  in  the  Division. 

"Now  for  dancing  partners  to  make 
this  a  real  hop,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army  women  were  guests. 
They  all  seemed  to  have  a  swell  time. 

"I  was  mess  sergeant  during  the  en- 
tire training  period  of  the  7th  Division 
in  Camp  MacArthur,  Texas,  and  during 
its  entire  stay  in  the  A.  E.  F.  We  had 
a  great  gang  of  fellows  in  our  outfit. 
Sergeant  William  Crimm,  an  old-time 
cavalryman,  was  General  Barth's  or- 
derly. He  may  recall  the  night  we  were 
out  on  a  hike  together  and  decided  to 
sit  down  off  the  roadside  and  watch 
some  of  the  sights  over  the  lines.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  Fritzie's  planes  coming 


over — our  searchlights  flared  into  the 
sky,  anti-aircraft  guns  opened  up  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  the  bottoms 
of  the  planes  dropped  out — and  what  a 
reception!  Their  objective  was  a  rail- 
head in  the  town  of  Dieulouard,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful. 

"Sergeant  Thomas  Goldwaite  may  re- 
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call  our  baseball  team.  He  was  catcher 
and  I  pitched  when  the  opposing  team 
knocked  me  out  of  the  box.  Clarence 
Sallas  and  I  were  in  the  same  platoon 
and  bunkies  for  some  time.  A  tough  old 
cavalryman,  Arthur  Kline,  served  as 
motorcycle  dispatch-rider  from  head- 
quarters and  he  surely  could  make  that 
machine  of  his  do  tricks.  And  I  wonder 
if  Saddler  Charlie  Cizek  remembers  the 
day  we  took  our  horses  out  for.  exer- 
cise, using  only  a  halter  shank  and  halter, 
riding  bareback?  The  horses  went  down 
the  road  at  an  extended  gallop,  when 
Cizek's  horse  sunfished  and  Cizek  took 
a  header  into  a  dirt  bank.  And  we  had  an 
exceptionally  fine  group  of  officers,  too. 
I'd  like  to  hear  from  all  of  them  again." 

WE  ADMIT,  modestly  we  hope, 
that  this  department  has  been 
instrumental  in  returning  to  their  owners 
literally  scores  of  valued  war  mementos 
— ranging  from  watches  and  testaments 
and  personal  snapshots  and  dog  tags  to 
a  pair  of  saddle  bags  and  letters  and  a 
wallet  from  a  buddy  who  failed  to  come 
home,  and  even  a  life-preserver  which  had 
been  put  to  practical  use  when  the  Mol- 
davia was  torpedoed  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Of  course  this  was  accomplished 
only  because  the  fellows  who  had  found 
these  items  had  requested  our  help  in 
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Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  breath).  Get 
FASTEETH  at  any  drug  store. 
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Illustrated,  authentic  40-page  book  on 
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The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Financial  Statement 
October  31,  1942 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $   424, 702  B9 

Accounts  receivable   122,396.78 

Inventories    163.048.50 

Invested  funds   2,688,525.60 

Permanent  investment: 

OverseasGravesDecorationTrustFund  2  17. 197  97 
Office  building,  Washington,  D.  C,  less 

depreciation    124,137/54 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation    43,767  01 

Deferred  charges    35.745.49 

$3,819,521.88 

Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue 

and  Net  Worth 

Current  liabilities   $  97,805.59 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   42,612  35 

Deferred  revenue   396.345  34 

Permanent  trust: 

OverseasG raves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  2 17, 197.97 
Net  Worth: 

Restricted  capital...  $2,663,318.00 

Unrestricted  capital.      402,242.63  3,065,560.63 

13,819.521.88 
Frank  E.  Samuel,  National  Adjutant 
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When  Answering 


finding  the  original  owners  so  they  could 
be  returned. 

Comparatively  little  of  this  work  has 
been  reported  in  these  columns  and  most 
of  it  was  successfully  accomplished 
through  correspondence,  because  of  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  The  Company 
Clerk.  We  early  wangled  full  coopera- 
tion from  the  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Marine  Corps  Headquarters  and 
other  military  offices  in  Washington.  So, 
in  cases  where  the  owner's  name  and  ad- 
dress appeared  on  the  article,  we  ob- 
tained his  latest  address  of  record  and 
usually  tracked  him  down  from  that. 

Now  that  we're  at  war  again,  however, 
that  service  necessarily  has  had  to  be 
withheld  from  us — the  millions  in  our 
present  forces  receive  first  attention. 
But  we'll  continue  to  help  whenever 
space  permits. 

For  example — take  a  look  at  the  coin 
shown  on  page  28.  It's  a  French  copper 
— a  clacker  of  either  the  ten-  or  twenty- 
centime  variety,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly. It  came  from  Jay  C.  Wood,  82 
North  1 6th  Street,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  charter  member  of  East  Orange 
Post,  a  former  officer  of  the  Post  and 
once  Vice  President  of  the  Post's  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  which  has  given  such 
a  good  account  of  itself  at  numerous 
Department  and  National  Conventions. 
Comrade  Wood  reports  that  he  picked 
up  the  coin  somewhere  in  France  during 
1918  or  1919. 

Using  the  dies  that  stenciled  our  dog 
tags,  the  owner  put  this  information  on 


the  obverse:  "J-  G.  Carson,  279747, 
U.S.A.,  Mich.,  Co.  M,  128th  U.  S.  Inf." 
On  the  reverse  appears:  "L.  N.  Y.  18, 
F.  L.  4  M.  6  M  12  D.  1918." 

Comrade  Wood  wrote:  "Maybe  the 
soldier  who  put  this  information  on  the 
coin  might  like  to  have  it  back  after  all 
these  years. 

"After  eight  months  at  Camp  Dix,  I 
was  made  a  sergeant  in  the  312th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Company.  Went  to  a  Ma- 
chine Gun  School  and  was  taught  by 
British  officers.  Then  I  became  an  in- 
structor in  mechanism  and  drill  and  was 
given  a  certificate.  My  first  class  was 
composed  of  sixteen  American  officers 
and  my  own  captain  was  a  member  of 
the  class.  Talk  about  bossing  your  boss! 

"We  sailed  on  the  Melbourne  for  the 
A.  E.  F.  on  May  20,  1918.  We  experi- 
enced two  submarine  attacks  and  the 
seventeen  ships  of  the  convoy  scattered 
for  an  hour  or  so  as  the  depth  bombs 
went  off.  Our  outfit  made  a  good  record 
for  itself  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  fighting. 
Later  I  got  a  leave  to  Monte  Carlo  and 
we  finally  sailed  for  home  from  Bordeaux 
on  May  11,  1919." 

THE  "then"  of  our  Then  and  Now 
title  has  referred,  of  course,  to  191 7- 
18-19,  when  we  oldtimers  of  the  First 
World  War  were  doing  our  stuff.  But 
now  that  we  have  welcomed  into  the 
Legion's  ranks  honorably  discharged 
service  men  and  women  of  the  present 
conflict,  before  very  long  the  "then"  will 
refer  to  1941,  1942  and  the  year  or  so 
more  that  it  may  take  us  to  lick  the  Axis. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  Maga-Jnt 
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1943  VICTORY  BOOK  CAMPAIGN 

T  N  LINE  with  its  program  of  all'Out  assistance  in  winning  the  war,  the 
Legion  has  pledged  its  aid  in  the  campaign  to  collect  books  for  distrihu' 
tion  to  our  fighting  men.  The  campaign,  sponsored  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  American  Red  Cross  and  United  Service  Organisations,  Inc., 
will  be  conducted  during  the  period  from  January  5th  to  March  5th,  and 
has  the  support  of  all  leading  groups — including  Religious,  Professional, 
Educational,  Agricultural  and  Labor — throughout  the  country. 

Quality  of  books  donated  will  be  more  important  than  quantity.  This 
is  not  an  attic-cleaning  campaign  but  one  to  furnish  worthwhile  books  to 
our  men  and  women  in  service.  Remember  how  eager  you  were  for  reading 
matter  when  you  were  in  uniform.  In  soliciting  book  donations,  keep  in 
mind  this  final  test  as  stated  by  the  Campaign  committee:  "Any  book  you 
really  want  to  keep  is  a  good  one  to  give." 

If  a  local  organization  has  been  set  up  in  your  city  or  town,  the  Legion  is 
asked  to  cooperate  fully.  If  not,  the  Legion  will  take  the  lead.  It  can  expect 
full  aid  from  its  Auxiliary  Units  which  have  long  been  collecting  books  for 
the  establishment  of  fixed  and  traveling  libraries,  in  their  Community 
Service  program. 

Full  details  of  the  campaign  may  be  obtained  from  John  M.  Connor, 
Director,  1943  Victory  Book  Campaign,  Room  1630,  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, 350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  FIT 


You  youngsters  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  the  "now"  will  creep  up  on  you! 

And  also,  before  too  long,  perhaps 
this  older  Company  Clerk  will  be  step- 
ping down  to  be  replaced  by  a  younger 
Company  Clerk.  But  we  already  have  a 
"now"  picture  from  a  sergeant  in  Texas 
that  complements  a  "then"  picture  we 
used  in  the  July,  1942,  issue.  We  ex- 
pect to  show  it  next  month.  Here's  hop- 
ing more  of  Legionnaires-to-be  will  sub- 
mit such  pictures. 

EVEN  with  the  suspension  of  many 
reunions,  due  to  the  war,  we  are 
sure  that  veterans'  organizations  will  re- 
main intact  and  be  all  set  for  the  glori- 
ous "Victory  Reunions"  which  all  of 


1  uoish-r"  i|ou  cjutjs  ] 
u>oa\a  stop  callihq 
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them  are  already  hoping  for — before  too 
long  a  time.  Some  organizations  have 
optimistically  chosen  tentatively,  re- 
union cities  and  dates  for  1943.  We  trust 
their  optimism  will  be  justified. 

For  details  of  the  following  reunions 
and  other  activities,  write  to  the  Legion- 
naires whose  names  are  listed: 

Natl.  4th  Div.  Assoc. — AH  "Ivy"  vets  in 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
send  name,  address,  former  outfit  and  rank,  for 
roster,  to  Edw.  J.  Maire,  natl.  historian,  1170 
N.  Cummings  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Soc.  of  5th  Div. — For  Divisional  History,  five 
dollars,  and  roster  of  5th  Div.  vets,  write  Wm. 
Barton  Bruce,  natl.  historian,  48  Ayrault  St.. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Soc.  of  28th  Div. — All  ex-Keystoners  invited 
t  join,  and  contact  old  comrades.  Lambert  J. 
Sullenberger,  natl.  v.  p.,  525  S.  Lime  St..  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Co.  B,  3d  Oregon,  and  162d  Inf. — 43d  annual 
reunion-banquet,  Portland,  Ore.,  Mar.  6.  R.  E. 
McEnany,  1101  NW  Hoyt  St.,  Portland. 

13th  Ry.  Engrs — 14th  annual  reunion. 
Aurora,  111.,  June  18-20.  Jas.  A.  Elliott,  secy.- 
treas.,  721  E.  21st  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

25th  Engrs.— All  vets  invited  to  join  revived 
Assoc.  Write  to  Cameron  K.  McCormick,  2346 
N.  6th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Btry.  A,  124th  F.  A. — 24th  annual  reunion. 
Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  9.  L.  E.  Head  or  Emmett 
Rebok,  800  S.  9th  St..  Springfield. 

Base  Hosp.  93 — Proposed  reunion  and  organi- 
zation of  veterans.  Walter  T.  Togni,  P.O.  Box 
372,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Natl.  Otranto-Kashmir  Assoc. — Annual  re- 
union, Muscatine.  Iowa,  Oct.  3.  A.  H.  Telford, 
secy.,  Galesburg,  III. 

415th  Tel.  Bn.,  S.C.,  AEF— 25th  anniversary 
reunion,  Chicago,  111.,  Sat.,  Jan.  30.  J.  J.  Maher, 
3723  S.  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago. 

Subchaser  i.u — Proposed  reunion  of  crew. 
Roy  P.  Francis,  142  N.  Concord  St.,  South  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

Reserve  Mallet  Vet.  Assoc. — To  complete 
new  roster,  send  in  address  of  yourself  and  ad- 
dresses of  known  buddies  to  J.  E.  Daily,  natl. 
secy.,  1292  Chalmers  Av„  Detroit,  Mich.  Pro- 
posed 1943  reunion,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  June  12-13. 

Copy  of  Military  Medals  and  Insignia  of  the 
U.  S.  may  be  obtained  from  J.  McDowell 
Morgan,  723%  Porter  St.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

North  •  \  Mine  Forcc  Acjoc,  Inc. — Region- 
al meeting,  probably  a  dinner-meeting,  in  New 
York  City,  durinr  February,  on  anniversary  of 
arrival  of  the  North  Sea  Mine  Force  in  Scotland. 
For  date  and  particulars,  write  George  H. 
(King)  Cole,  secy.-treas.,  New  York  Chapter, 
203  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1st  Overseas  Det.,  Ry.  Engrs..  Ft.  Benj. 
Harrison,  Ind. — Proposed  organization  and  re- 
union of  vets.  Send  names  and  addresses  to  M. 
D.  Melchi,  Adjt.,  Dickey-Springer  Post,  A.  L., 
307  State  Ave.,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Company  Clerk 


S     Jfl  A  dentjre  wearing  chemist. 

. -CyX  who  sufferei  from  loose 
x>3->-^  plates,  and  sore  gums,  decide  J 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  re- 
sult, after  long  research  and  experi- 
ment, is  UENTYTE,  a  revolutionary 
resilient  rubberlike  substance  that  perfectly 
shapes  to  the  mouth  even  the  poorest  fitting 
plates,  giving  undreamed  of  comfort.  It  is  odor 
less,  tasteless,  and  may  safely  be  used  on  an) 
type  plate.  One  application  lasts  for  months. 
Instantly  rerr.ovable  without  solvents  or  scrap- 
ing. Full  size  jar — a  year  s  supply  for  one  plate, 
((>  months  for  two)  postpaid,  only  SI. 00.  If  not 
satisfied  after  30  days  trial,  return  unused  por- 
tion, *or  full  ref  und. 

The  Denial  Products  Corp.,  Dept.  AL-7,  Manheim,  Pa. 


Deotljie  CUSHION  DENTURE  LINER 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


profession  of  Swedish  MimK  run  as  high  as  $40  to 
$70  per  week  but  many  prefer  to  open  their  own 
offices.  Larue  incomes  from  Doctors,  hospitals, 
sanitariums  and  private  patients  come  to  those  who 
qualify  through  our  training.  The  Army 
tu.d  Now  need  hundreds  trained  in  mas- 
sage. Write  for  Anatomy  Charts  and 
Inoklet— They're  FREE. 
THE  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
100  E.  Ohio  St..  De-t.  175.  Chicago 


FOOT  RELIEF 


Army  life  is  hard  on  your  boy's  feet.  Make  him 
Ready   (Q)    foot-happy  by  send- 
i/7  r^ESS  ing  him  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Powder. 


Soothing,  comforting 
to  hot,  tired,  tender, 
per  s  p  i  ri  n  g,  odorous 
feet.  Eases  tight  shoes. 
At  all  Drug,  Shoe  and 
Department  Stores. 


D?Sch0llS  FOOT  POWDER 


FOR  YOU 


MacArthur  is  giving 

HIS  ALL . .  .are  uou? 


■jt  This  inspiring  full-color  poster  makes 
a  grand  addition  to  the  bulletin  board 
of  your  school,  club,  defense  plant  or 
air-raid  warden  post. 

Send  25c  for  each  cop/  to 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

One  Park  Avenue    New  York,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY,  1943 
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O  N  E  M  ^  J^  ^  lS 

Mother  mai^s 


THE  draft  board  of  Baldwin  County, 
Georgia,  says  Legionnaire  B.  J.  Fow- 
ler, received  a  letter  of  apology  from  a 
Negro  registrant:  "The  reason  I've  not 
reported,"  explained  the  delinquent,  "is 
because  I've  just  been  putting  it  off." 

"Yours  received,"  wrote  the  chairman 
of  the  board  in  reply,  "in  which  you  say 
you  have  not  reported  because  you  'have 
been  putting  it  off.'  This  is  to  advise  that 
we  are  now  putting  you  in." 

"TTERE'S  one  for  the  book,"  writes 
JTl  Legionnaire  L.  M.  Broadbeck  of 
Lake  Odessa,  Michigan.  "Sign  on  a  thea- 
ter in  a  neighboring  town — Sabu  in 
Jungle  Book  and  Shorts." 

JUST  as  a  matter  of  precaution  the 
mistress  gave  a  new  maid  some  in- 
structions about  handling  guests  and 
serving  the  table.  "Now  don't  forget," 
said  the  mistress,  "when  you  serve  my 
guests  don't  wear  any  jewelry." 

"I  haven't  anything  worth  taking," 
solemnly  answered  the  maid,  "but  thanks 
for  the  tip  just  the  same." 

A J.    DOWD    of    Java-Selby  Post, 
.  Java,  South  Dakota,  got  a  chuckle 
out  of  this  one. 

A  sweet  young  thing  tripped  up  to  a 
lonesome  looking  sergeant  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  big  camp  and  asked  for 
Private  Smith. 

"But  I  don't  know  where  to  find  Pri- 
vate Smith  in  this  camp  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  There's  probably  several  hundred 
Private  Smiths,"  the  sergeant  explained. 

"It's  easy  to  find  him,"  the  young  lady 
chirped,  "he's  the  only  one  in  all  this 
camp  that's  got  a  hula  dancer  tattooed 
on  his  tummy." 


"He  wants  to  prove  he  has  the 
eye  to  make  a  good  bombardier" 


LEGIONNAIRE  Elm  Holphines  of 
jHolden,  Utah,  snickered  over  this 
one  about  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain 
age  who  exclaimed:  "Give  me  a  man, 
free,  white  and  twenty-one  so  I  can  beat 
the  draft  board." 

PAST  COMMANDER  James  A. 
Strickler  of  Palmyra  (Pennsylvania) 
Post,  got  a  kick  out  of  a  report  made  by 
his  little  niece  on  her  return  from  the 
hospital.  "Mother,  they  gave  me  a  black- 
out," was  her  explanation  of  the  anesthe- 
tic administered  before  removal  of  her 
tonsils. 

CHAPLAIN  D.  Earl  Daniel  of  Paper 
City  Post,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  the  use  of 
profane  language.  He  was  moving  down 
a  company  street 
one  day  when  he 
overheard  a  ser- 
geant say:  "That's 
our  chaplain.  He's 
a  hell  of  a  nice  fel- 
low." 

But  once  some- 
one called  him  on 
the  phone  early  on 
a  Monday  morn- 
ing. "Are  you  the 
minister  who 
preached  yesterday 
on  'Christ  and  the 
Problems  of  Cap- 
ital and  Labor?'  " 
the  caller  inquired. 
On  giving  assur- 
ance that  he  was, 
the  voice  snapped: 
"You  are  a  hell  of 
a  preacher !  Why 
don't  you  stick  to 
the  gospel?" 

"And,"  says 
Chaplain  Daniel, 
"I  felt  highly  com- 
plimented both 
limes." 


1IZA  had  a  sol- 
jdier  boy-friend 
who  wrote  regular- 
ly. He  boasted  of 

her  charms  to  his  "I  guess  life  on 
comrades  and        spent  so  much 

other  soldiers  be- 
gan to  write  her. 

She  answered  every  letter,  and  as  the 
men  shifted  from  camp  to  camp  the  mail 
increased.  Then  the  boy  friend  got  sud- 
den notice:  "Dear  Ernest,  I  got  married 
last  Saturday.  My  husband  don't  like  no 
soldiers,  so  don't  write  me  no  more  let- 
ters. Please  tell  the  rest  of  the  Army." 

LEGIONNAIRE  W.  H.  Stewart  of 
jSelma,  California,  vouches  for  this 
sign  seen  on  a  Michigan  highway:  "Room 
and  Board.  Night  Crawlers  and  Worms." 

IEGIONNAIRE  W.  A.  Walgreen  of 
jMark  E.  Moore  Post,  Flagstaff,  Ari- 
zona, got  more  than  a  laugh  out  of  a 
story  told  by  Legionnaire  Frank  Bradley, 
a  Navajo  Indian,  at  a  Post  meeting — he 
got  a  little  something  to  think  about.  A 
group  of  tourists  were  making  the  rounds 
of  the  old  Indian  ruins  near  Kayenta,  in 
the  Navajo  country,  and  at  one  of  the 


cliff-dweller  villages  they  had  to  leave  the 
car  and  walk  some  distance.  Then  some- 
one remembered  he  had  neglected  to 
lock  his  car — and  all  began  to  worry. 

"It  is  perfectly  safe,"  assured  the  In- 
dian guide.  "There  isn't  a  white  man 
within  fifty  miles!" 

HORSE  SENSE,"  says  Judge  Frank 
A.  Mathews,  Jr.,  New  Jersey  Past 
Department  Commander,  in  his  best 
judicial  tones,  "is  that  sense  which  keeps 
a  horse  from  betting  on  the  human  race." 

A YOUNG  registrant  who  had  no 
yearning  for  Army  service,  says 
Past  Commander  Lou  Bistrong  of  Ser- 
geant Joyce  Kilmer  Post,  Brooklyn.  New 
York,  went  to  a  chap  who  had  failed  to 
pass   the  physical  exams,   for  advice. 


a  submarine  won't  bother  you,  you've 
time  in  dark,  out-of-the-way  corners!" 


"Now,"  advised  the  rejectee,  "when  the 
doctor  examines  you  for  possible  hernia, 
give  a  few  groans,  catch  your  breath 
quick  and  yell  'it  hurts,  doc'  " 

A  few  weeks  later  the  two  met  again, 
the  wise  guy  in  uniform  and  very  angry. 
He  complained  that  he  had  followed  the 
advice  but  that  he  had  been  given  a  hoss- 
laugh  and  sent  to  camp,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  come. 

"Well,  well,"  chuckled  the  advisor,  "I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  you  had  to  have  a 
rupture  to  groan  about." 


The  American  Legion  Magazine  will  pay 
one  dollar  for  each  joke  accepted  for 
Bursts  and  Duds.  Address  Bursts  and 
Duds,  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Don't  send  postage,  as  no  jokes  will  be 
returned. 
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AMERICA  c4/aAeJ fjjetf  OF  EVERYTHING  ! 


OUR  GIFT  TO  free  PEOPLES  every- 
where is  a  high  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
the  morale  that  will  achieve  victory. 

Many  a  Schenley  man  has  left  us  to 
do  his  share  in  the  war  effort;  Schenley's 
distilleries  are  now  on  a  war  footing  — 
turning  out  vast  quantities  of  war  alco- 
hol now  needed  by  the  nation. 

SCHENLEY  DISTIL 


The  Schenley  Royal  Reserve  you 
enjoy  today  is  drawn  from  our  reserves 
—  the  largest  in  the  U.S.A.  —  made  and 
laid  down  in  years  gone  by,  and  skill- 


ERS 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  TODAY — AND  EVERY  DAY  I 


fully  blended  with  finest  grain  neutral 
spirits  for  perfect  mildness. 

As  in  every  crisis,  America  makes  the 
best  of  everything.  That  is  the  "Spirit 
of  '43"  — and  America's  spirit  until  vic- 
tory is  finally  achieved. 

SCHENLEY  ROYAL  RESERVE,  60%  Grain 
Neufral  Spirits.  BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86  Proof. 

ORATION,  N.Y.  C. 


WHERE  A  CIGARETTE 
COUNTS  MOST 


Copyright  1943,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


